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The Beginning and the End of Man. 


ae 
BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 
FOURTH PAPER. 

We found in our last that the link connecting 
the lowest man and the next highest order of 
animals did not exist, and that its existence was 
not at present a necessity, since man has reached 
his present development, for the gap, we learned, 
had widened and is continuing to widen, so that 
in the distant future the hour must come when 
every wild beast upon the face of the globe will 
be exterminated, and with equal certainty every 
savige trive and all the lower orders or races 
of men must pass away and become extinct. 


._The gap will then become so wide between the 


bimana and quadrumana that unless their re- 
mains and records are preserved it will be im- 
possible to form a conception of the preéxist- 
ence of these extinct forms. Hence it is fair to 
presume that further advanced types of quadru- 
mana, that were nearer allied to man than now 
exists, have become extinct and buried in the 
vast accumulations of ayes. 

Paleontology is in its infancy, fur the times 
are comparatively recent since the discovery 
and classification of fossil remains. Is it not 
equally probable that types or races of men 
much lower than any of which we have record 


for all animal life is divided into two classes, 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The develop- 
ment from an invertebrate into a vertebrate 
was gradual, for there existed a species called 
the ‘‘ambeogisis,” which possessed evidences in 
its organism of passing through the transition 
state. The earliest fishes, it is thought, belonged 
to the invertebrates, and not for many years was 
there developed in them a backbone. The gills 
of these creatures in the devonian period were 
undeveloped; there were holes at the sides with 
no covering. 





The Leadership of Thad, Stevens. 


~~ 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


I had often seen, on the street and in the 
House of Representatives, during my first two 
years’ residence in Washington, a gentleman of 
unusually distinguished bearing and features, 
that I set down from the first as a man of mark, 
tmt never happened to be in company with any 
one who could tell me who he was, or where he 
belonged. In none of my first visits to the 
House did he ever rise to speak, but men were 
always about him in earnest conversation, and 
seemed to be consulting him on points that they 
were apparently deeply interested in. One day, 
about two years after I had first seen the gen- 


and more closely allied to the quadrumana and | tleman, I was in the gallery of the House, when 


quadrupeds may have existed in the miocene, 
and possibly in the eocene, age? No rational 
thinker believes that all forms of animal life 
ere created at the same time; for every ge- 
ologist is aware that many forms became extinct 
ages before the appearance of mammals upon 
the earth; as, for instance, nine species of tri- 
lobites became extinct at the close of the pri- 
mordial, or the earliest geological age; eight 
species at the close of the lower silurian; five 
at the close of the upper silurian; and all be- 
came extinct before the close of the carbonifer- 
ous, which was many million of years prior to 
the age of mammals, which includes all animals 
that suckle their young. What is true of the 
trilobites is true of many genera, and thousands 
of species appearing in one age and becoming 
extinct before the close of the following age. 
If creation is possible, why are not new species 
created to-day ? 

The perpetuation of the species is in progress ; 
dut entirely new forms, newly created, and not 
proceeding trom lower and older forms, are 
net impossible, for if 
they 


wholly improbable if 
created from? 
Should it be an 


thus created) what 
‘The 


nounced that some new gencra or species had 


are 
earth, the air, or both? 


developed in the air, or sprouted from the earth, 
it would be pronounced a joke, and the hesitancy 
in visiting the Curiosity would be as great as is 
exhibited on the first of April when a white 
elephant is announced to appear upon the Bos- 
ton Common. Spontaneous generation, I know, 
is regarded by some as probable, but the fallacy 
of this notion is nowhere more apparent than 
The 


theorist takes a liquid or solid, submits it to an 


canned fruit. 


intense heat, double or treble boiling heat, so 
high, in fact, that the existence of life is impos- 
fible in the mass (not making it certain, how- 


p¥er, that infinitessimal living forms outside 


not in some possible way drift in when cool 
Cevelop), while the canner of fruit brings 
mass simply to a boiling point, hermetrically 
eals the vessel containing it, places it on the 
shelf, where, as in many cases, it remains for 
several years, and when opened no signs of ani- 
mal lite is maniiest; hence the theory of sponta- 
neous generation is not accepted. 
Evolution, or the law of progressive develop- 
ment, works slow; time, ages, are its demands, 
while a thing created, new, independent of any 





other form, must of necessity be rapidly organ- 
To develop, then, a new varicty by the 
What is two, 


four or six thousand years compared to a geo- 


ized. 
law of progression takes time. 


logical age, the years comprising which are 
estimated by millions? Pass down the line of 
ages and mark the gradual development trom 
the lowest form of lift, in the earliest geological 
age to the present, culminating in man, and 
then let the question be put, If man is a sepa- 
rate creation, and not a gradual development 
from the lower to the higher, why was he cre- 
ated in the present and latest age? why did he 
not appear in the earlier epochs—the carbonif- 
erous, for “example, the age of plants? The 
answer ia simply that he had not developed. 
Fishes at this age were as high in the seale of 
animal life as the earth was able to develop; it 
required several ages, or many millions of years 
more, through the many steps of progressive 
development, ere so complex and pertect a being 
as man could be developed. 

Commencing with the root-footed animals, 
among the earliest, we find life in the most 
simple form—a mass of flesh heaped together, 
assuming any shape it chooses, from a rounded 
mass to an oblong, then elongating itself into 
an eel-like figure, with no fixed stomach, but 
located in any part of the body that might tem- 
porarily suit the creature ; with mouthas change- 
able, and also its waste passage. An animal 
with less system in its organism cannot be 
easily imagined. Yet the protozoa, 
the sponge, which is simply a pulpy, living 
Pass 


there is 


animal mass with no organism whatever. 
to the polype, the eoral builder, and we find its 
organism 2 little more systematized: its stomach 
is a little small inner sac suspended loosely 
from the mouth, which is fixed around the latter; 
there are a large number of tentacles, or feelers, 
which the creature throws out in search of food. 
They reproduce by eggs which are dropped in 
the sea, and finally lodge upon seme rock, 
where they hateh, develop and become fixed 
thereon. They also reproduce by branching 
out, the same as a limb of a tree branches from 
the trunk. Pass on to the echinoderms, and 
the sea urchins are farther developed by the 
addition of a heart to a stomach and a mouth. 
The mollusk, a soft-bodied creature, including 
all shelled animals, flourished largely in the 
silurian age, called by some the age of mol- 
lusks. 

In this very early epoch the brachiopod was 
quite predominant, its development a little in 
advance of the animals, heretotore described : it 
is not fixed to a rock, but is free to move at its 
pleasure, and is assisted largela by two fleshy 
arms which it can protrude or withdraw at 
its will. Mollusks generally possess none of 
the organs of sense except eyes, and some 
Up to this time in- 
Crusta- 


species are without them. 
seets or fishes were not developed. 
eeans and annelids, or worms, began to appear, 
and the organism of the latter higher and more 
complex. 
mencs, Which enables it to twist about, and is 
covered to some extent with bristle-like appen- 
dages which assist its powers of locomotion. 
They possess a system of veins and arteries, 
the blood of which is red. Each worm is both 
male and female, or bisexual. 

At the commencement of the next age the 
devonian insects appeared, presenting a higher 
degree of development: their bodies being di- 
yided into three distinct parts, the head, thorax 


and abdomen, and their powers of locomotion 


greatly promoted by the possession of six legs 


and two or four wings. During this age fishes 
made their first appearance, and hence this 


epoch is often calied the age of fishes. Up to 


The body is divided into several seg- | 


he rose to speak, and was announced by the 
chair as the ‘‘gentleman from Pennsylvania.” 
The immediate silence which prevailed in- 
formed me at once that the individual whom I 


old Thad. Stevens, the great parliamentarian 
and leader of the House, whose supremacy was 
undisputed and indisputable. I don’t know 
why, but I was glad to find that my distin- 
Mr. Stevens— 
perhaps because my discernment was flattered by 


guished-looking person was 
the discovery that I was not deceived, and had 
not been fooled by a contemptible sham, as 1s 
sometimes the case, or perhaps for tie reason 
that there is « sort of propricty in having 
distinguished individuals have a distinguished 
look. 
Gen. Grant detract so 


The personal appearance and bearing of 
much from his actual 
world, find it impossible to believe in him, and 
all are disappointed when they first see him, 
and are furced to compare him with their ideals 
of greatness—he is so retiring and diminu- 
But Mr. Stevens looked the 
leader he was, and no one who saw him ever 


tive in stature. 


thought of questioning his ability and force of 
character at the outset. 

Now, it may sometimes happen that a man of 
ordinary personal appearance will attain to a 
commanding position among men, and be able 
to maintain himself there, as in the case of 
Grant and John Quincy Adams; and it often 
happens that a dignified and distinguished indi- 
vidual in personal appearance proves to be of 
only average ability, as in the cases of Mr. 
Fillmore and James Buchanan. Nevertheless, 
a fine personal figure and striking features are 
generally of essential service in leadership, and 
may be regarded as prime requisites that can- 
not well be dispensed with. Having these, any 
one has a decided capital to commence upon. 

The intellectual powerof Mr. Stevens equalled 
the promise given by his commanding mien and 
aspect—not his stature, which was only aver- 
age. He was direct, logical, positive, self-con- 
fident, acute, discerning, bold, unflinching, im- 
lle saw the strong 
points of his case, and wasted no words upon 
He drove directly to the 


perious and _ persistent. 


waat was immaterial. 
gist of the matter, exposed the ridiculousness 
of the opposite view, and left all fine phrases 
His air and 
manner said plainly, ‘This thing is to go—must 


and rhetorical flourishes to others. 


” 


go, and shall go.” There are probably many 
persons who suppose measures are carried or 
defeated in Congress by logic or argument, or 
the persuasive power of a captivating eloquence 
which sways the minds or controls the feelings 
This is rarely the case. The 
members of Congress who take the trouble to vote 


of the members. 


do not trouble themselves about the argument, 
and usually have their minds made up betore the 
argument, and do not even listen to it when it is 
made. If they listen at all, it is to determine 
whether the orator is putting the case in a way 
If he is, 
then they must go with him; but if not, it is of 


to make an impression on the people. 


no consequence, no matter what his ability may 
be. The Democratic members sometimes taunt- 
ed the Republicans with being driven by old 
Thad’s long whip, and of being atraid of the 
“crack” of that fearful instrument, in the hope 
of creating a rebellion against his authority: 
but it never amounted to anything. The whip 
cracked all the same, and the team obeyed all | 


the same. Several reasons conspired to secure | 


this result. In assuming the leadership Mr. 
Stevens did not attempt to lead in everything. 
He knew better than to jump up and read a long | 
lecture upon economy on every proposition to 
appropriate five dollars for repairs of furniture 
in the Treasury Department, or to attempt to 
rally an army to fight gnats and musquitoes. 
He lett all that to men of different calibre, who 
are at home when counting pennies, and who 
fancy the nation’s salvation depends upon the 
care bestowed upon the two right-hand figures 
of the column of expenses. 

Avoiding all the little petty matters that are 
strugeled over with so much fierceness by little 


had taken so much interest in was no other than | 
| them. 


merits that many, for no other reason in the } 


auspices. 
ing foul play or “tricks that are vain.” 


feited or put on for occasion. 
that the leader must actually possess in his own 


instinctively felt and abundantly comprehended 
on the instant. Alas! how many fail precisely 
at this vital point! 


time, and a thoroughly uncompromising deter- 


in their hearts that he could be trusted and re- 
lied on tothe end. He was never doubted here, 
and no one suspected that he would sacrifice 
his convictions for the Presidency or any mer- 
cenary consideration. 
convictions, common sense and unselfishness, 
made him a power in the House greater than 
any since the days of Henry Clay. The House 
is always composed of men who have convic- 
tions and vote according to them, but some are 
on one side of a question and some on the other 
side. The balance of power men have convictions 
alse, but they are held with such a sense of the 
frailty of the human understanding, such a dis- 
trust of their own personal unworthiness, such 
a feeling that man is but a worm, and that they 
are the particular individual worms to whom the 


be influenced by the leader who understands 
They need some one to tell them how to 
vote, and as iron filings cling toa magnet so do 
these chaps to the leader who is 4 leader. 
Stevens was this magnet, and, while a member 
of Congress, he not only represented the Lan- 
caster district of Pennsylvania but some forty 
or fifty other districts, the mileage and compen- 
sation for which were drawn by other parties. 
He was the man who supplied the uncertain 
men with certainty, and they always gathered 
about him with their empty buckets and waited 
until they were filled. 

The gift of leadership is a rare one, and many 
men of ability are destitute of it. The ablest 
man in the Senate to-day cannot lead it, neither 
can the ablest man in the House lead that body. 
Who will be the next leader I cannot predict— 
Se.sy. 





his coming is unheralded. 
WasHIncTon, Sept. 3, 1873. 





Thoreau. 
ee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


One stood among his eager mates, 

Beside a river like the sea, 

Dawn-flushed, and gay with countless sails ; 
“IIo, boys! which shall it be?” 

‘They shouted in their glee. 

‘Here's fisher’s boat, and coasting smack, 
And great ships outward bound; 

Each must embark in one of these, 
Whether on foreign seas, 

Or here, his fortune may be found.” 
Then, listening to the gay world’s voice, 
Each sprang aboard his choice ; 

So loud and sweet their siren sang 

They could not hear the still, small voice 
Which made our heart rejoice. 

Friends shouted, ‘Join our jovial crew !” 
But Nature said, ‘‘The boy is mine!” 

So in a slender bark canoe, 

Soft-cradled on the river’s breast, 

He sailed away toward the West. 

And for that he was Nature’s child. 

Free, sportive spirits of the wild 

Hovered about his little boat, 

And guided it afar, 

Where the great river's sources are. 

He scorned to do again 

What he had once well-learned to do; 

So while we paced our cramped, dull pen, 
Each day through waters new 

He steered his light canoe. 

I thank the powers that wrought in him, 
To make him what he 
No tears his childlike faith did dim, 
But, gravely owning all his flaws, 


yas; 


He strove to obey the laws 

And do the work God meant for him 
With clear, far-reaching ken. 

He was as surely sent to bless 

The blind and groping sons of men, 
And lift them from their earthliness, - 
As old-time seers, I guess. 

For he so near to nature lived 

I{er subtlest powers of healing blent 
With his calm soul her wisdom high, 
And though aye toward her sumnits bent 


He taught us passing by. bef 


Ken better than the cordials brewed 
By nature’s self my soul hath proved 
The bitter sweetness of his words, 
More healing than wild mountain-airs, 
More strengthening than the notes of birds. 
One beyoud others wise and true 
And pure, lived here a while; 
Much sweetness from this earth he drew, 
Then dying left it with a smile, 
To drink from well-springs new. 
M. R. W. 





Nevermore. 
These words have no meaning to the darling 
child rocked in paternal arms, for whom the 





men, he was always sure of a hearing when he | 
é 

did speak, because the House knew that he only | 
spoke when the question was important, and | 
1 


only when he had something to say worth hear- 


ing. ‘The individual members did not tire of 


him. He did net fritter away his power on 


He | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


small concerns nor in frequent scoldings. 
took broad and liberal ground on all questions, 
was fair and above board in all things, and | 
boldly avowed his intentions at all times when 


challenged. By this course he gave full oppor- | 
tunity to all the lesser lights who desired to 
shine and show their capatvity to manage the 
House to do so, and the effect of it was they | 
consumed each other—‘‘dog eat dog’’—and left 
Mr. Stevens with all his strength and prestige 
unimpaired tor encounters of greater moment. | 
When he joined in the fray you might look for | 
vigor and a display of scientific warfare, he not 
having exposed all his artifice and strategy in a | 
thousand small skirmishes as so many others do.*} 
Now, leadership, it must be understood, does | 
not mean that the votes of the individual mem- 
bers are absolutely controlled by the leader in 
the sense that Mr. Smith feels it necessary to 
vote as Mr. Stevens votes always, but that when 
Mr. Stevens strikes in earnest for a thing those | 
fellows who are wavering, the men without 
strong convictions, the men-who are not confi- 
dent of their own sagacity and their own stand- | 
ing, all go with him, feeling that safety is en- 
He is an 
As these 


sured by being with Mr. Stevens, 
endorser that gives the bill credit. 
wavering, uncertain men commonly hold the | 
balance of power, the leader strong enough to 
command their respect or control their fears 
will have his own way whenever he shows fight. | 





| been found able to fill his place. 


Since the death of Mr. Stevens no man has 
Several have 
aspired to the honor, but the result has been 
jonly a free fight and mutual damage to each | 
| other's standing. These aspirants have shown | 
| Very fair abilities in pulling each other down , 


this period no vertebrates (animals possessing | trom the high seat, but not the power to vault | 


a backbone) were in existenee, and when fishes 


In order to lead the House | 


into and occupy it. 


|the sorrowing spirit exclaim Nevermore ! 


whole creation seems to have been prepared; 
its every look a wonder, and its least word a 
revelation. Scarcely more to the adolescent 
just opening to the grand panorama around. 
Youth, under favorable auspices, is so sure of 
the realization of its wildest hopes that it can- 
not even dream of what is not fair and desirable. 
Some, under special guidance, may reach ma- 
turity without the experiences which drive the 
iron into the soul. Such, however, are rare ex- 


ceptions. To most of us, our buds and flowers 


| in every stage drop from their stems and call forth 


arequiem. 


berates in the silent domicile. 


' toddled out to meet its returning father, and so 


took fatigue from hardest labor, is suddenly 
translated, and that ray of gladness is expunged 
with many athrob. The son, with a tiara of 
honors about his brow, just ready to commence 
manly duties, is stricken by some fell disease, 
and the care, watching, cost, sacrifice of years, 
pass for naught. His summons is elsewhere. 
The beautiful daughter arrived at womanhood, 


which will attract the attention and guarantee 
a safe landing to all who take passage under his 
There must be no cause for suspect- 
This 
quality of soul-expansion cannot be counter- 
It is something 


right, as all mere pretences of it, or shams, are 


That Mr. Stevens had strong convictions on 
the leading moral and political questions of the 


mination in respect to them, added vastly to his 
influence, for his associates and followers felt 


Great abilities, strong 


designation is specially applicable, that they can 


Tonic-seeking singers rest the weary voice, and 


Clever artists follow, by the palate led, 
Of the water colors they select the red; 


scarred. 
what nearly annihilates. But when all is said 
and done the dear Father remains; he has not 


ever obscure the method, he will prove that it 
is the best. He will lift up our eyes; he will 
bring us consolation; he will reveal what was 
betore a dim mystery. 
shall learn that death is our common lot, and 
so should be properly met. It comes in every 


is natural, beneficent. The vital spark quits 
its old tenement and is clothed upon at once. 
There is no mouldering in the grave; the soul 
marches on; nothing is lost; all development is 
a help, and the result, which is character, goes 
with us. We are neither indifferent, inactive, 
nor necessarily separated trom those highly 
prized. ‘There are spiritual rails and telegrams. 
There are impressions, voices, music, a thou- 
sand subtle threads, which interweave conditions. 
Something will be vouchsafed to each. The 
sting will be extracted. 


bright and happy unless clouded by this ex- 
cessive morbidity. Why shroud ourselves in 


depths? It is neither Christian nor wise. 


viny, superintending power. 
flection; mines for discovery ; opportunities for 


There is work in myriad forms for 
There are the sick and 


application. 
head, feeling, hand. 
desolate; those with few or perhaps only one 
sense; many pinioned who cannot move; there 
is rent, fuel, necessaries, to be supplied; there 
are inexorable demands upon leisure, purse, 
sympathy. On all sides enough to do, and it 
should be our privilege to perform our part. 
Here, there and everywhere, are openings; 
now a ride, then a meal, or, it may be, a draught 
of water, and a chair er stool; even the raising 
of a box, stick, or bundle; a wink may be a 
favor. 

The memory of our departed is a standing 
benefit and never-fading garland. Where there 


What is any removal beside these? What is 


perpetual disgrace? What is instantancous de- 


ing, and that train whose name is legion? 
How can we, 


even then we must not despair. 
with God and eternity? In that margin re- 


Which way, when, where, we must Icave to the 
Infinite Disposer of events. We cannot judge 
one another. 
deavor to encourage. 
us here will be practicable and sure somewhere. 

We are always to have a resource, and, come 
what may, there is a way of escape, and a soften- 
ing of terrible griefs. Wemay say, Nevermore! 


shall soar upward and onward, cull from mis- 
fortune and defeat, make capital out of contra- 
ricty, and be content with the cup offered us to 
drink. The earth is teeming with unused force, 
and we are a part of it. Art, science, reform, 
are standing invitations, and for the greatest 
talent. 
humblest. One may pen imperishable lines, 
which shall be inwrought into humanity, and 
the other brush a fly from a helpless associate. 
One may write histories or rarest fiction; an- 
other dig a well; a third cook for workmen. 
Everything is adjudged us for the instant, and 
the now is what most concerns us. Faithful to 
that, we shall be prepared for the next grade, 
and so on, throughout the ages. Nothing is lit- 
tle; all may be sublime. 


Saratoga. 
—_- 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


What a throng of comers, hither journeying 

In the fiery summer, seek the sparkling spring! 

Early they forsake the wide and lofty-storied 

House, prepared to take the daily morning 
chloride. 

Lightly-moving maidens at the fountain halt ; 

Men with cares o’erladen tip the summer salt ; 

Lands which oceans sever send their sons and 
daughters 

Who till now have never come across such 
waters. 

Oft the noble scion and the landed peer 

Not in vain rely on a course of empire here ; 

Editors and clerkly scribes get quickly fatter, 


WRITTEN FOR 


*Glad to find, like Berkeley, no great proof of 


matter. 


up 5- 


When he has to go it is a witty schism; 
Lawyers take vacations in most lawless ease, 
Under obligations not just now to pleas ; 

In the courtly ways the client does not find 
them, 


| When behind the boys they leave the baize be- 


hind them; 

Authors find the volumes that supply their 
wants ; 

Pressmen fill their columns from 
fonts ; 


unwonted 


know their own bitterness and how far they are | 
It is useless to try to make light of 








If this is so we should not be inconsolable | 
whatever betide us. It is folly to spend our | 
! 

lives in the graveyard bewailing those doubtless | pleasant ride in the rain two cottages were 





| thought it was the latter. 
loh! 


mise to theft, defaleation, murder, house-burn- | 


If any of these are linked to our destiny, | 
| the grass washed by the roadside. 


pentance must arise, and atonement succeed. | 


We can pity, assist, and en-| 
7" aie a | 
What is impossible for | 


to much as we advance, but sooner or later we | 


There is scope for the loftiest and} 
| areligious instutition he pronounced the camp- 
|meeting the greatest of humbugs. 
A lady who has attended the ser- | 





| tendanee. 
| ing secret meetings to get God introduced into | find the sun shining in upon us and forthwith 








Preachers, far_from skeletons, fill their outlines 


Doctors all excel at once with the healing cup; | 
Here the genial poet stays with none to quiz ’im, they had taken from the alms-house in Boston. | ble reality. 
Some years after there had grown up in the vil- | 
by a happy thought, the statuary of the country 
| has been ranged between the transepts instead 





Wisest of star-gazers, systematic sippers, 
Come 
dippers ; 
(If they should be missed hence, in the after- | 
neon, 

At a little distance they discern the moon.) 


Sculptors like to linger where the clay is mois- 
tened ; 





Talkers energetic, and the latest riser, 
The one lamb is caught out of sight, | Very sympathetic, go to see the Geyser; 
and sound of infant prattle never again rever- | Senators are willing to make sennight call, 
The pet who | 


Loves, has often wondered how he 


Facile politicians drop the idle shafts 





upon whom centers pride, expectation and 
keenest delight, seeks an exhilarating bath and 
is baptized into the eternal kingdom. The wife, 
her bridal garments unstained by time, hardly 


Aspirants are filling seats in Congress Hall; 
Here the broker, sundered from the golden flock 


he 


and thread the mazes round the littie | 





gets so 
stocky ; 


And assume positions fora game of draughts. 
(Some arrive by night-boat, others by the day- 


line, | 


Either route is right, but all secure the Soline.) 
Heedless of the tissues of eleetion lies, 


| They confront the issues just as they arise; 
'Men of mills (and dollars), wishing for a 


shower, 


wonted to her new condition, an ornament, | Learn that profit follows ample water-power; 


comfort and inspirer, trips, falls, or the car in 


; which she travels telescopes into another, and 


the mortal puts on immortality. So, too, the 


‘ adored of a numerous household, the counsellor, 


friend, lady bountiful, is touched by an invisible 
wand, and is slowly or quickly translated. The 
true husband, the sustainer and sharer of every 


Vicissitude, goes out leaving and receiving a | 


benediction, and is borne back inanimate. 
Again and again, through all these trials, does 
We 
deposit our jewels, and sable hangs about us 
instead of banners. At each step and touch we 
are reminded of the departed, and sigh, oh, how 
deeply! tor the days which must fail to return. 
We are not only crushed in spirit, but are fre- 


appeared the development of a backbone was &/a man must not only have sterling talent and | quently driven to want and extremities by the 


marked feature in the progress of the kingdom, 


deep sagacity, but a certain largeness of soul, | withdrawal of sublunary props. All hearts 








And acute reviewers drawing near to rail; 


| 
} 
Here are purse-y brewers, stopping to exhale, | 


| Folks of clearest vision use a pair of glasses, 
| Though these fields elysian gleam, by day, with 


gases ; 


| Drinking much, or lightly, slowly, or in haste, 


No one can be ‘‘rightly” called devoid of taste. 
Of these persons festive each is truly guest here, 


j hold of Mrs. Carter's story. 
|in the town; her parents were there at the time 
But her mag- | 


| azine story was simply aromance, as all Hamp-| The graceful festoons of gorgeous Turkish rugs 


could not presume to dispute such authority, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From “Down East.” 


| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH 
forsaken us; he still means our good, and, how- | 


East Hamppen, Aug. 30, 1873. 
GOOD-BYE TO THE ALMS-HOUSE. 
Alas, for the uncertainty of human affairs! 


| My last letter was from the poor-house of this 
Slowly, but surely, we | town, ‘‘where I had hoped quietly to spend”— 
j well, at least, a little longer time than I did. 


ers | 
guise, its manner and moment concealed. It | 


But the authorities began to discuss the propri- 
ety of my sojourn there, other circumstances 
also combining, and I thought best to beat a 
hasty retreat before the discussion became too 
animated. In my letter I think T said not a 
word about the inmates of the house. Indeed, I 
made the acquaintance of none but one poor 
half-witted fellow whose tongue must have 
nearly discovered the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion, for it was running incessantly from early 
morning till night. But I found that this poor 
boy was by no means the most foolish fool in 
town. Laiways endeavor to say as little as pos- 
sible of the unpleasant things that cross my 
path, which may account fur my not mention- 
ing before that the day on which I took that 


pointed out to me formerly owned and occupied 
by men who had become converts to Adventism. 


sold their property and given up business. But 


men with his wife and children would be left to | 


is whom I regard as a more foolish fool than | 


the one who has no wife and children to drag to 
the alms-house. ‘These menare Americans, and 
among the nine or ten inmates of this house is 
not one of foreign birth. Nearly the reverse is 
the case at the alms-house in Bangor, so I have 
been informed. 

THE WEATHER. 

It has been excessively dry and dusty in this 
vicinity for two or three weeks. Last Sunday 
was so cold I could not help inquiring whether 
we were ir Maine or Iceland! A lady, pointing 
to the piece of ice just left at the door, said she 
It was cloudy, and 

How the winds blew! 

. And the dust flew! 


: cee | ; é ; 
is no stain or blight how grateful we should be! | We remained at home from chureh all day, ex- | mosaics, white, gray and pink. 


pecting rain. We went to church in the even- 


rain all the week. 
“aught out in the rain and have our ‘‘best things” 
drenched if we could have the ‘‘dust laid” and 
But it does 
not come, and the gardens are drying up and 
the fruits delaying to ripen. 

: CAMP-MEETING. 

The little barge passes every day this weck on 
its way “downriver” to the ‘“camp-ground” at 
Northport. 
the people on the Penobscot, multitudes camp- 


Re- 


turning the other night, the boat got aground 


It has become a favorite resort for 
ing on the ground for a week previous. 
and the excursionists were late in bed. A young 
man of the party told me it was disagreeable in- 
deed, the dustin the pathways and the grass al- 
most smothering. Of the thousands of people 
there he said only a few hundreds listened to 
the services, andof these many, having gone in 
out of curiosity, remained only because they 
were not allowed to go out. But his party 


managed to crawl out from under atent. <As/ 


But opin- 
ions differ. 
vices all the week says the attendance was very 
good considering the numbers drawn out boat- 
ing by the pleasant weather; that ministers of 
yarious denominations were present, the order 
excellent, and matters generally very favorable. 


formed me that very few ministers were in at- 
She said they were outside, attend- 


the constitution. She has read the Banner of 
Light and Index, and is the only person I have 
met in Maine who seems to understand there is 
a movement of that sort on foot. However, it 
is possible that her sympathies in that matter may 
have biased her judgment with regard to the num- 
ber of ministers in attendance at camp-meeting. 


OLD TIMES. 


Speaking of some early settlers of this town 


has brought to mind other names of the past, 
and also the very unreliable character of in- 
formation pretending to be reliable handed down 
for no longer time than fifty years. At the 
time of the alvent of the British up the Penob- 
scot waters during the war or 1812, there lived 
at Hampden a French gentlemgn, Col. Johnot 
—pronounced by many Johonit—with a beau- 
tiful and accomplished young wife whom he 
had marriedin Boston. It was said to be a run- 


away match. There also lived with them as 


servant a very unpretending little girl whom 


lage a very beautiful young woman—Ham p- 
den has been noted for a sprinkling of beautiful 


tennial Celebration at Bangor are incorrect; 
but, lest I be regarded as too mythical in my in- 


drop the subject. Psycue. 


A Young Woman in Europe. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Vienna, August, 1873. 
RATISBON. 

Ratisbon, a pleasant, quiet old town, has been 
one of our stopping-places during the past week. 
It was for many years the seat of the Imperial 
Dict, and has its due share of church and ca- 
thedral and rather more than the usual historical 
claims upon attention, having passed through no 





less than seventeen sieges, the last in 1815, by 


wounded in the foot. 


that we turn aside to visit 


THE TEMPLE OF WALHALLA, 


rial temple tor the reception of busts of cele- 
brated characters who have attained, or shall 
| hereafter attain, the highest standing among men. 





crape, close the blinds and seek the lowest} In expectation of a speedy ascension they dad Commenced in 1830 it was not completed till 
The | 
universe remains a constant revelation of de- | the authorities were expecting that one of the | amounting to about eight millions of dollars. 
There are marvels | 


| 1842, and at a cost, including its works of' art, 


| As we approach through flowery fields which 


above, below, around. There is food tor re- | occupy town-lodgings the ensuing winter. He it | load the air with fragrance we lose gradually 


all signs of human habitation, and when at last 
in the svlitude its walls of dazzling white gleam 
| upon us through the green trees, with its hun- 
dred of shining steps sloping down to the Dan- 
‘ube and off towards the Bavarian forest, we can 
almost believe ourselves standing before some 
gloriousantique. It is of the purest marble and 
jin the Dorie style of architecture, surrounded 
| by fitty-five magnificent columns, while on its 





| front, in large and striking bas-reliets, are sculp- 
jtured scenes from the history of the nation. 
| Entering, we are provided with shoes of soft gray 

felt and are then usbered into a majestic hall 
‘two hundred and seventy-five tect in length and 
seventy-five feet high. It is finished in a pale 
chocolate-colored marble, with floor of exquisite 
Four noble fig- 
j ures of Victory by Schwanthaler are placed at 


. i i ‘~poecti in earecte’ i alt ag a raf c 
resurrection compared to vegetation, sin and | 4) expecting a wetting as we returned. We! the ends and sides, a finely-executed statue of 
| have anxiously watched the clouds and signs of 
We would willingly be | 


the royal founder occupies its appropriate place 


| literary triumphs, music and art, are perpetu- 
ated in the stately busts of Charlemagne, Fred- 
‘eric Barbarossa, Govthe, Schiller, Martin Lu- 
ther, Albert Diirer, Peter Fischer, Hans Sachs, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Handel, and many 
| others, who here hold solemn state. Beautiful 
|as is the interior of this imposing structure, 


| however, the marvellous exterior actually sur- 
H Its breadth and grace of 
|and its glistening purity as it stands out in re- 
| lief against its background of trees, contrast 
splendidly with the black tower and walls of the 
| ruined castle directly opposite, and, with the ex- 


passes it. design, 


tensive view it commands, forma scene never to 
be forgotten. 
“THE BEAUTIFUL DANUBE.” 

At Linz, a pretty place, with a reputation for 
the nicest hotels and the prettiest girls on the 
Danube, we take a little steamer for Vienna. 
The scenery up the river is picturesque and 


| 
| 


varying. The banks are covered with ripening 


grain, and we pass occasionally an abbey or a pal- 
ace, and it is truly ‘‘beautiful”; yet much of the 
country is really not unlike what we see in New 
Ar- 


| Yiving at the great central point of interest dur- 


| Hampshire and in some parts of Maine. 


| ing the present season, 
| VIENNA, 
| we make our advent into the city in one of its 


| Still another opinion. An elderly lady in- | proverbial drenching rains, and resign ourselves 


| : P Sey 3 : 
to the impression that it is a miserably dirty 
| place; but after a good night’s rest we wake to 


make up our minds to enjoy everything. The 
| monstrous dome of the Exposition, surmounted 
| by its golden crown, looms up before us, and 
thither, of course, our way tends atonce. With- 
out is Vienna, the gay and crowded Prater, 
within the whole world stretches out before us, 
jand the city which had scemed so great is lost 
Many have been the 
descriptions in our Boston papers of all the 


}in utter forgetfulness. 
‘main features, and the very respectable domain 
presided over by our own national bird (which 
| claims our first attention) ; the brilliant and im- 
| mensely valuable display of English jewels, the 
| varied splendor of the Austrian department, the 
furs and the leather of Russia, the richly-woven 
silks and the unrivalled inlaid-work of China, 
/and the many attractions of the French, have 
j all received full notice; yet perhaps a stray 
sketching here-and-there may not prove unac- 
ceptable to those at home whose incomplete 
pictures cannot be formed from the inexhausti- 


Come, then, to the Italian department, where, 


‘ ‘ a | ° 
women—who married a Mr. Carter, for some | of being consigned to the regular Art Halls. 


time editor of the old Bangor Register. The 
lady was of a literary and romantic turn, and 
for a time previous to her death, which occurred 


Here, among the many gems which attract num- 
bers of art lovers, is a figure of Michael Angelo 
as a youth, his work before him, a huge block 


arly in lite, edited a little magazine for ladies. | of marble in which the head of a colossal man 
One of her stories introduced the chivalrous | jis partially cut, while the young artist stops to 


Frenchman, with the addition of a beautiful 
niece engaged to one of the British officers who 


came up with the flect. A few years ago, one 


sumnier day, I found myself on board one of | 
| the little steamers, employed for the purpose, too, is there, full of sweet and touching charac- 
with an excursion party going *‘‘down river.” | 
It did not take me long to make the acquaintance | cal ring is the embodiment of grace. 


rest thoughtfully on his mallet, a deep furrow 
between the eyes and a line across the forehead, 
giving the face the same look of intensity which 
we sce in older portraitures. Young Raphael, 
ter, and a lovely Angelica holding up the magi- 
The Flor- 


of a very agreeable, chatty old lady of the | entine and Byzantine mosaics form a very fine 


party. 
tion very naturally turned upon the events of 
the past, when the old lady informed me that 
the place was betrayed into the hands of the 
a girl. Of 


enemy through the intrigues of 


course I expressed surprise, having lived so | 


As we passed Hampden the conversa- | 


collection, and among the many ticketed articles 
which betoken appreciative buyers it is pleas- 
ant to mect with familiar Boston and New York 
nanies. 

In the Hungarian exhibition the beautiful 
white leather of the bookbinders, embroidered 


many years in the place, acquainted also with | with crimson and black, has, I see, taken with 


| 


people who lived here at the time of the war | our correspondents, and perhaps deservedly, 


and from whom I had often heard the particu- | 
lars, and yet had never heard that circum. 
She assured me that was even so, and 
I as- 


stance. 
that the girl was niece to a Frenchman. 


the highest honors; but most exquisite in a dif- 
ferent way is the ivory and silver work, and the 
watches and clocks compare favorably with 


those of more pretentious nations. One of the 


sured her in turn that Col. Johnot, the French- latter, of wonderfully delicate workmanship, 


man, had no niece living with him at the time, | 


only a poor servant girl taken from the alms- 
house, and that I was acquainted with elderly 
people who had visited at the house of the 
Frenchman. ‘Yes, he had,” said she, ‘‘and 
I've read it.” 
True, she lived 


of the war, and knew all about it. 


den people know.” The old lady again assured 


me that she did not get her information from | 
| Mrs. Carter's romance, but ‘‘from Mrs. Stevens’ | 


history, and Mrs. Stevens, being a first-class 
writer, was supposed to know.” Of course, I 


nor longer to instruct so well-read a lady. 
The “John Adams” of 1812 is well known to 


“Ah!” I replied, ‘‘you have got | 


we are amazed to hear was made by a common 
Hungarian farmer. Little models of thatched- 
roofed cottages in Transylvania are perfectly 


! charming, while still more so are the real cot- 


g; 
tages and homes of the peasantry in the Hun- 
garian agricultural department, with attendants 
in unique costumes. 

The richness and warmth of effect in the 
Oriental quarters is completely indescribable. 


‘and carpetings which completetly cover the 


walls, the luxurious harem with its occupants, 
stuffed figures in superb variety of dress, the 
force of color and texture on every hand, shut 
out the present altogether and carry us far back 
into the visions of the Arabian Nights. 


| Our long and delightful stay here so unfits us 


for anything else that it is only after a consid- 


And the one that’s restive may attain the rest} have been blown up at the mouth of the Soua- | erable respite that we can continue our sight- 


here; 


dabscook stream, sometimes called Wheeler's 


| seeing in anything like a reasonable frame of 


Here is something sprightly fur the veriest | brook; I've seen people myself who afterward! mind. We cannot but be somewhat surprised 


sprite, 


| fished up some of the copper bottom. 


The ship 


at the entire absence of any sense of newness. 


And amusements rightly for the coming knight; | “Sally” of the Revolution was long supposed All seems finished and complete. Even the 


Every sort of creatures, save the dismal ogre, | : : 
Brings, or finds, good features out, at Saratoga. | in clearing the river-channel two or three years cafés and twine around the pillars and trellised 








to be burnt a little lower down the river. But 


ago, Opposite Bangor, farther up the river, an, 


beautiful vines which climb over the pretty 


| work, are as perfectly at home as though they 


THORNS AND BRIARS are but discouraged old cannon was dug up which unsettled pre-| had grown there for ages. The Art Halls, too, 


buds. 


vious opinion on the subject. They do say that 


| with their thousands of contributions from all 


some things recorded in the book on the Cen- 


terests for the practical life of the present, I'll 


the French under Napoleon, who was there 
There is here very much 
that is of interest to the stranger, but we pass 
all rather hastily by, since it is trom this point 


erected by the late King of Bavaria in a ro- 
mantic spot high above the Danube and some 
two or three miles from the town, as a memo- 


parts of the world, give no sign of the delay in 
their completion. Here from gallery to gallery 
we wander slowly on till forty rooms, filled with 
pictures, have unfolded their treasures to us. 
All the great modern artists are represented 
here by their finest works. Gerome’s ‘‘Prome- 
nade du Harem,” beautiful even in photographs 
as we see it ‘ton the other side,” is one of the 
gems of the entire collection. Clear and sharp 
in outline, with low, quiet tones, it is full of a 
cool, sweet evening atmosphere. 

A charming group of three children, by Mil- 
lais, is irresistible; indeed, the English school 
shows to excellent advantage. Bertrand’s ‘*Mar- 
querite,” too, with its touching character, is an- 
other striking picture—but time and space are 
utterly inadequate to any real description of 
this, one of the most successful points of the 
Exposition, which, taken as a whole, is magnifi- 
cent and fully realizes the highest expectation. 
It compensates entirely for any lack of interest 
one may feel in the city itself, which is blessed 
with one of the most changeable of climates, 
where the rain falls so easily that umbrellas are 
constant companions, and the sweeping north- 
easters make our much abused ‘*Boston cast 
winds” seem gentle zephyrs in comparison. 
With the exception of the very attractive Volks 
Garten, where the ravishing music of Strauss 
delights us, the Arsenal resplendent in gold and 
marble, and the summer palace of Schonbrunn, 
there is little to attract us, and we look longing- 
ly forward to the mountains of Switzerland. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Brookline now pays $10.93 taxes per $1000 
valuation, against some $5 and $6 of ten years 
ago. It is evidently preparing for annexation. 

Touching the work of Miss Vinnie Ream, 
Miss Edmonia Lewis was lately somewhat out- 
spoken, though what were her motives her sex 
can best determine. She stated confidentially 
that the government's pet had all her work done 
by poor Italian sculptors, whom she paid fifteen 
frances a day, and that she had never been seen 
in her studio. 

The corner-stone of the new church edifice of 
the Old South society. corner of Boylston and 
Dartmouth streets, was laid Monday in the 
presence of quite a large gathering. Addresses 
were make by S. H. Walley, chairman of the 
building committee: the pastor, Rev Dr. Man- 





in the center, and all around military glory and | 


ning, and Rev. Plullips Brooks, fostowed by 
prayer by Rey. Dr. Blagden. ‘The presence of 
Mr. Brooks, Episcopal, shows his generous 
“broad-church” views. 

A very pleasant and numerous company of 
friends greeted Mr. and Mrs. Moses Mellen, at 
their residence, 42 Pinckney street, Tuesday 
evening last, on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their marriage. The elderly couple 
appeared hale and hearty, notwithstanding their 
advancing years, and received numerous gifts 
and more congratulations. Rev. Dr. Miner 
made a happy address, and during the evening 
baptized a grandchild. Rev. Mr. Cushman. of- 
fered prayer, Prof. Tweed read a poerfy and 
there were one or two brief addresses from oth- | 
eTs. 
community for his temperance, anti-slavery and 
charitable associations, and his life has long 
been one of fidelity and zeal. He has always 
been the friend of young men and the willing 
associate of the more elderly in good works. May 
he and wife long enjoy the delights of old age! 


One of the saddest vestiges of the systems of | 


the still vain searching for one another by the 
scattered remnants of families forcibly separated 
by cruel masters before or during the war. 
The following is a sample of advertisements by 
the thousand in newspapers which are likely to | 
reach the missing children or those who know | 


of their whereabouts :— 
Information wanted of my son Samuel, who 
belonged to the Washburne estate, taken from | 
Cleveland county, N. C., by Briggs, a slave | 
trader, and sold in Alabama. Also of my son | 
Lewis, who belonged to the Washburne estate, | 
taken from Lincoln county, N. C., by Thomas 
Sleid, who sold him in New Orleans. Also of | 
my daughter Rhoda, who belonged to the Wash- | 
burne estate, sold to Mr. Morris, and taken from | 
Cleveland county, N.C. Any information con- | 
cerning the above, who are my children, will | 
be thankfully received, through the Zion Advo- | 
cate, by their anxious mother, 
RAacHAEL WASHBURN, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Fully five-sixths of all the advertisements in | 
the August number of the Zion-Church Adro- 
cate, trom which the above is taken, are of this 


It would be a delight to find one | 
| 


| 


description. 
of these lost children, and make the mourning 
Rachacl glad by bringing back to her her own | 
once more, 

A writer in the Quincy Patriot, contrary to 
the statement of Prof. Park, in his funeral dis- | 
course over the remains of the late Rev. Dr. 
Storrs of Braintree, that the deceased was a 
pioneer in the Anti-Slavery movement, shows | 
him te have had no sympathy with that cause. 
Lewis Clark, one of the three Clark brothers 
who escaped from slavery, and who suffered 
terribly from slaveholders in his youth, and of 
whom Mrs. Stowe speaks in the “Key to Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” as a man to be trusted with 
uncounted gold, told the writer that when he 
went to Braintree to tell of his sufferings, and | 
speak in behalf of his fellow men in slavery, he 
was not only refused the use of the meeting- 
house, but that Mr. Storrs used his influence 
to prevent him from speaking in the Lyceum 
Hall in that place. We have it from Milton 
Clark, now in government service in this city, 
that at that time Dr. Storrs upbraided him for 
leaving his master, who took such good care of 


him, to come here to make trouble and dissen- 


sion! It is our opinion that during the whole 


time of the agitation of slavery a3 a moral and 
religious question, covering a period of over a 
quarter of a century, no anti-slavery lecturer, | 
clergyman or layman was ever invited to spéak 
in his pulpit on that subject. True is it, as was 
predicted by the agitators, that men are not to 
be allowed to die without claiming to be anti- 
slavery! 

“John Paul,” the witty correspondent, has the 
following amusing account of Banks's retreat :— 
I met Gen. Banks at a pleasant picnic in Mr. 
Frank Leslie's grounds on Saturday. It was 
on the banks of **Lonely Lake,” and there were 
waterfalls, and fountains, mosses and ferns, cold 
chicken and cold champagne, to the heart's con- 
tent. It grieved me that the General does not 
remember how we travelled in company once, 
but the circumstances were not very favorable 
for photography, perhaps. We were travelling 
out of the Shenandoah Valley, and manwuvering | 
very successtully to draw Stonewall Jackson 
along in our rear. Not a man of us but that 
swore that the rebel General should not get to 
Massachusetts before we did; that the foul inva- 
der should not set foot on the frontier of our 
native State without finding us firmly contront- 
ing him in the interior. And it was only neces- 
sary to gaze once in each soldier's face to* see 
that the hated enemy could not capture us with- 
out stepping over the boundary lines and violat- 
ing the territory of Maine. I wished several 
times during the recent races that I had the gray | 
mare I rode through that campaign here to en- 
ter for some of the purses. The bursts of speed 
which that faithful creature showed on several 
occasions would pass belief if you did not know 
just how near the detested foe got to us at times. 
It may not be that I won any spurs in the She- 
nandoah, but I had a pair to start in with, and I 
used them well coming out. No, Iam confident 
that no one won any spurs down there, though we 
played straight poker for most everything else, 
and I lost my blankets once to a cavalry captain | 
who subsequently had no need for them. But 
this is digressing. You may not think me a 
hero from all this, but who is a hero to his 





valley? 





Mr. Mellen has long been known in this | . 


} 
American slavery, remarks the Jndependent, is | 


|in the last five year in this country. 


| absurdities 


{and worthy refutation of this idea. 


{piano,, “Speed Away?’ 


| knowledge and systematic mind. 


LITERATURE. 

The Appletons have issued another of their 
elegant paper-cover edition of Cooper's novels, 
The Wing-and- Wing, spiritedly illustrated by 
Darley, which renewedly presents the merits of 
this series to all old lovers of Cooper, and must 
win many new friends to the author. 

My Wedding Gift, containing a man’s idea of 
perfect love (New York, A. J. Davis & Cv.), 
may be received as a counterblast from the 
‘‘spiritual” plane to Mrs. Woodhull’s free-love 
teachings. It is anonymously written in a sin- 
gularly pure and reverential spirit, and will in- 
terest all thoughtful persons. 

The Orpheus, for September, gives its accus- 
tomed readable musical miscellany, and the 
music of a ballad by George Cooper, ‘‘Make 
* and the only inharmo- 


Believe I'm Dreaming ;’ 
nious paragraph is one scolding at the musical 
critic of another Journal—which should not be 
in so genial a monthly.—Boston, G. D. Russell 
& Co. 

The Hetress tn the Family, by Mrs. Mack- 
enzie Daniel, a new English novel in which the 
heiress of the story contends with the envy and 
jealousy of her sisters, and Aenmeth, the Earl 
of Glengyle, by G. W. M. Reynolds, come 
from the Peterson Brothers of Philadelphia, and 
are both provocative of reading by sensational 
persons. 

The HKanses Magazine, tor September, pre- 
sents a table of contents specially appetizing. 
Its varicty renders it likely to please a large 
cirele of readers, and the customary freshness 
and strength of its style appears upon almost 
every page. It is agreeably interspersed with 
tales, from among which leaty setting peep out 
such fruitful subjects as ‘Death and the Dread 
ot Dying,” ‘*The Osage Ceded Lands ; Who Own 
Them?” ‘Presidential Terms of Office,” **Utah 
and the Mormons,” and **The Grange Problem.’s 

Pronouncing Handbook of Words often Mis- 
pronounced, is a tastefully prepared tiny volume 
well-filled with some of the most common, as 
well as some less familiar, words subject to mal- 
treatment through ignorance or the American 
haste enunciation. Its 
cautionary rules are well selected and arranged. 


and carelessness of 
The book is one that may give needed help to 
many who have not time to spare for looking 
through the dictionary to detect their errors 
in speaking. — Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

The Harpers have handsomely printed Miss 

Braddon’s new novel, Strangers and Pilgrims, 
with striking and effectively drawn illustrations. 
Few writers maintain continuously so powerful 
delineation as Miss Braddon, and this volume 
is no exception to her marked characteristics. 
Whether in ‘‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘*Fenton’s Quest,” 
“To the Bitter End,” ‘Birds of Prey,” or what 
not, her keen observation, picturesque or graph- 
ic description, and powerful analyses of charac- 
ter and motive, are recognized and universally 
admired, and in this volume the same qualities 
are not excepted. Indeed, they are rather in- 
tensified.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 
Field's Hand-Book of Travel is a convenient 
little compendium of localities, routes, fares, 
hotels, &c., &e., over the Eastern and Maine 
Central Railroads, and their connections, in- 
troducing the White Mountains, ocean resorts, 
British provinces, &c., to the tourist. It is 
compiled by George F. Field, general passenger 
agent of the Eastern Railroad, and is admirably 
done, showing that he knows just what informa- 
tion the traveller needs to make his trip pleasant 
and profitable, and has a clear and attractive 
manner of presenting it. Of the many guide- 
books published few are such models of system 
and condensation as this. It may be obtained 
gratuitously at 134 Washington street. 








Every Saturday, for this week, is one of the 
best. Its ‘‘contents” include a paper by Lady 
Juliet Pollock; ‘*The Imaginative Literature 
of America;” a sketch of ‘George Chapman’s 
Plays,” and of the French play, ‘‘Diane de Lys.” 
The story of “Ellice” looks lively from its 
broken paragraphing, but is fearfully wierd, and 
leaves one with a sensation uncanny and chill, 
hardly pleasant to experience. It purports to 
come from the Dublin University Magazine ; 
but it cannot be very new, as we have certainly 


' read one extremely like it in plan, though less 


explicit in names and unimportant particulars, 
in the first pages of some book published with- 
To our 
regret memory fails to place it more exactly. 
The Diakka and Their Earthly Victims is 
‘tan explanation of much that is false and repul- 
sive in spiritualism,” by Andrew Jackson Davis, 


| published in small pamphlet form by A. J. 


Davis & Co., spiritual booksellers, New York. 
It is often supposed by those to whom the 
claiming the name of spiritual- 
ism overshadow the better parts of it that its 
believers endorse equally all its manifestations. 
The little pamphlet now before us is a sensible 
To be- 
lievers and mediums of spiritualism it may prove 
a saving caution; in others it may awaken re- 
spect and approval, perhaps even an honest in- 
terest never felt before. It is a good thing 
when enthusiasm—at once the strength and the 
weakness of spiritualism—is accompanied by a 
clear-secing eye and good judgment. 

The American Exchange and Review, for 
September, considers ‘*The Trans-Atlantic Bal- 
loon Voyage” with that hopeful interest gener- 


}ally accorded to every new experiment by the 


scientific mind, to which it seems as if nothing 
“The Water- 
works of Paris” are graphically described, ‘‘So- 
cial Rights and Dates” ably treated, and the 


conceivable appears impossible. 


working of “The Narrow Gauge” well stated. 
“The table of the United States’ Coin Value of 
Pounds, Shillings and Pence” follow, as fixed by 
act approved March 7, 1873. The grasp of the 
articles found in the EHzchange and Review is 
always careful and comprehensive, and the vari- 
ety offered in its scope is sure to include some 
valuable paper for those of every department of 
labor or grade of employment.— Philadelphia. 


The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. for 
the week embraces, for the voice, ‘‘Norah, Dar- 
ling!” song and chorous, words and music by 
Harry Perey; ‘‘On the way to Maine,” words 
by Lliot Ryder, music by ‘‘Uno;” ‘‘Flowers of 
June,” ballad, music by G. Operti; ‘She must 


, be Mine,” Welsh air, words by Walter Maynard, 


music arranged by Brindley Richards; ‘The 
Opal Ring,” ballad, words by G. T. Metzler, 
music by Virginia Gabriel; and five of twelve 
rew ballads by ‘Claribel”—‘‘Always,” ‘“The 
Snow lies White” (words by Jean Ingelow), 
“Voices Holy.” ‘‘You came to Me,” and ‘Song 
of a Boat” (words by Jean Ingelow) ; and for the 
” galop, by Berthold 
Tours; ‘‘Swiss Echoes,” by F. Schiller; and 
‘‘Le Chant du Matin,” idyl, by F. Boscovitz— 
all attractive and pleasing. 

The Physical Geography, of Arnold Guyot’s 
geographical series (published by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., New York, and for sale by 
Thompson, Brown & Co., of this city), com- 
pletes the text-books which this distinguished 


‘ author contemplated for the public schools, and 


is a most creditable monument of his industry, 
It treats suc- 
cessively of the earth, the land and water, the 
atmosphere, and life upon the earth, and illus- 
| trates the text by twenty-three superb maps, 
| with drawings to accompany abundant and per- 
| fect. Jn any aspect this is a remarkable work, 
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ini ienti i he nomi- 
combining the results of the latest scientific re- Mr. Wheelwright — eryoanes ee i 
search, geographical explanation, aad artistic reves: Fe ce Soe Engen Ae 
delineation. Everything is complete, and the Mr. Smith of Boston, moved the nomination 
navigator and student, the man of business or | of Charles Adams, Jr., of North Brookfield, for 
profession, equally with the pupil in school, will | treasurer and receiver-general, and this was 


i ion. 
be instructed by its perusal. — a areas. 
Se Resolved, That the a gga 

5 setts emphatically disapprove of and condemn 
The Hepublican State Convention. the for s of the Sseaers of the last Congress, 
Republicans and Democrats, who availed them- 
selves of the occasion of an increase of the sal- 
TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION. ary of the President and of the judges of the 
Hon. W. W. Rice of Worcester nominated | Supreme Court and of the members of the = 
Hon. George B. Loring for temporary chairman, | net, supposed to be just and necessary for the 
and he was unanimously chosen to fill that office. | future, to secure to themselves a disproportion 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. ate eS ee eck, compensation for past as 
. Charles Allen of Boston moved that a | well as future services. : 
coculas on resolutions be appointed, to con-| Resolved, That while we recognize the full 
sist of five members at large and one from each | right of every citizen to express and act upon 
county. The following gentlemen were ap- | his convictions upon all questions of public A 
inted :— terest, no person holding federal office has the 
William Claflin of Newton, C. C. Esty of | right to seek to influence the action of his sub- 
Framingham, Samuel T. Cobb of Boston, W. ordinates by. exciting their fears of loss of — 
A. Simmons of Boston, Rodney A. Wallace of | if their opinions or actions shall differ from on 
Fitchburg, Charles Hale of Boston, W. H. Pp. own; and we call upon the President forthwit 
Wright of Lawrence, George A. Marden of |to remove every public officer who has thus ae 
Lowell, George F. Hoar of Worcester, H. F. properly interferec with the independence 0 
Trask, Springfield, Rufus D. Woods of Enfield, | the Republicans of Massachusetts in the man- 
G. D. Crittenden of Buckland, Wallace Free- | agement of their local concerns whenever the 
man of Adams, H. A. Lothrop of Sharon, Tis- | fact is proved to his satisfaction. ; : 
dale S. White of Plymouth, K. T. Davis of Fall| Resolved, That the adoption of a policy which 
River, Joseph Reed of Chatham, Charles Brad- | shall so reduce freights on railroads that the 
ley of Tisbury, Robert Johnson of Boston, and | raw material, food and coal of the West and 
Alfred Marcy of Nantucket. South shal! be exchanged at the least possible 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. cost for the manufactures of New England, is 
The committee on permanent organization interesting to the whole country and vital to the 
early reported through the chairman, Colonel | industries of Massachusetts ; that the powers 
Charles R. Codman of Boston: for President, | vested by the constitution in Congress to regu- 
Ex-Governor Alexander H. Bullock of Worces- | late commerce between the States includes the 
ter; and a long list of Vice Presidents and Sec- | jurisdiction over this great subject ; and that we 
retaries. call upon Congress and our State legislatures 
PRESIDENT BULLOCK ON OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. | so to exercise all their powers over the railroads 
The expiration of the present term will com-j|of the country as, without injustice to them, 
plete a period of sixteen years of what I may | may reduce freights and fares to proper rates, 
call a continuous administration, which has not | and secure the adyantages of these great high- 
once been exceeded, and only once has been | ways to the whole people tree from all prefer- 
equalled, by a continuity of administration, inall | ence or monopoly. : : 
the political contests since the days of Washing-| Resolved, ‘That the Republican party is the 
ton. It would be almost strange and not accord- | party of temperance, order and law; that it 
ing to human nature under the conditions of | favors the honest and impartial execution in 
American politics, after such lapse of time and | good faith of all laws, especially those for the 
under a system of government which extends its | suppression of crime, intemperance and disor- 
patronage, opportunities and temptations over a | der; that the character and details of such laws 
territory of imperial limits, and among classes | must be such as the people shall decide through 
that learn only too quickly the ways of official | their representatives chosen to the two branches 
thrift, if scandalous irregularities and immorali- | of the legislature, and, when so determined, 
ties had not sprung up in the public service, at | should be obeyed cheerfully by all law-abiding 
first denied, next connived at, and afterwards | citizens until repealed by the same authority. 
condoned under the pressure of impending elec-| Resolved, That we demand such legislation 
tions. If I speak of that which might occur, I| on the hours of labor as will secure the ten- 
speak as well of that which in common belief | hour system for women and minors employed 
has occurred. And these things have gone as| in the factories of Massachusetts. 
far as the good name of any party or the public} Resolved, That every great achievement for 
sense can bear. The fears of the early found-| personal liberty, for the preservation of the 
ers were spent in the wrong direction; the peril | Union, for education, for the elevation of wo- 
to the purity of the government lies not in high} man, for the extension of the suffrage, which 
ambitions but in low dishonesties; it comes not | has been accomplished in this country for a gen- 
from men who “think of doing great things for | eration, has been due to the Republican party ; 
glory, but from men who think of doing mean | and while none of these great causes has any- 
things for profit.” Our party, then, which is| thing to hope in the future from any other 
strong in its recent majorities, strong in the| source; while every new truth, every claim 
memories of the heroic time so lately passed, | founded on justice, will, in the future, as in the 
strong in many a Senator and Representa- | past, find its ea:liest converts, its most gener- 
tive who bears about him no odor of suspi- | ous recognition, its strongest advocates and its 
cien, and strong in its President who stands | first victories among the Repablicans of Massa- 
the hard test remarkably well, has the weakness | chusetts ; that the pressing duty of the day is to 
which comes from its prolonged years, from many | secure honesty and purity, the right of the peo- 
of its former issues now receding, from vices first | ple peaceably to assemble and take counsel on 
nursed unwittingly and then tolerated unwill- | public matters and select their agents iree from 
ingly, from the possibilities of diversions in aj violence, intimidation and fraud; the right to 
general curiosity for new agjtations and new] hold caucuses and conyentions without being 
departures, from the ations cherished | cheated or bullied; and we therefore call upon 
by a stern and just people that where there | all honest Republicans, however they may differ 
is so much smoke of investigation there | on other questions, or how far soever they may 
must be some fire of truth. And now is!| have advanced in their reception of new ideas, 
the hour, nor one hour too soon, to arrest the | to unite in purging the Commonwealth and na- 
tendencies and correct the abuses wherever they | tion of violence, treachery and corruption. 
may be found. Let us not be found inthe same| Resolved, ‘That the Republican party of Mas- 
order of time with the great cardinal, who, after | sachusetts feels a just pride in the achievements 
the discovery of his deceptions upon his sover- | of that national administration which they so 
eign and his misuse of the public moneys, and | largely helped to elect and to which they have 
after his own downfall, bitterly exclaimed that | been so faithful and true; that they renew their 
“Corruption wins not more than honesty.” . . .| expressions of gratitude to President Grant for 
Let us rather inaugurate an era of conduct and | his great services, civil and military; and that 
action and of persistent’ insistence for official | they will stand by him in all his efforts for the 
singleness and purity of every man connected | honest payment of the national debt in gold to 
with the government, high or low, as far as he | which the faith of the nation is plighted; in his 
can be followed. The people will enforce the | efforts to place the civil service of the country 
demand, and, if they cannot tind a way open, |on a purer and a higher level, so that federal 
they will make one. Fortunate the Republican | offices may hereafter be nsed to serve the peo- 
party, which is now-responsible tor the govern- | ple and not to bribe them; and in all the other 
ment of this country, if it shall appreciate the | great measures foreshadowed in the Republican 
situation. Felicitons the Jot of the President if | platform of 1872. 
he shall make the order sound through every Resolved, That the Republicans of Massachu- 
department and over every head that sleeps | setts look with just pride upon the Republican 
upon one of his commissions. Then he will be | administration of the Commonwealth, and_re- 
stronger than before. So the people of Great | cognize in their candidate for governor, William 
Britain, after years of corruption under Wal- | Barrett Washburn, the same qualities of good 
pole, not so much his fault as the fault of his | sense, fidelity and uprightness, the same watch- 
time, rallied in a spirit of personal devotion to | fulness for the public interest and care for the 
the upright Chatham, whose exaltation in the | public welfare, which he has so conspicuously 
hearts of Englishmen and in the judement of | exhibited as one of our representatives in 
history has rested on the belief that he was, | Congress; and we commend him and his asso- 
above all his compeers of that age, the repre- | ciates upon the ticket this day nominated to the 
sentative premier of honor and honesty in the | hearty suppost of the good people of this Com- 
public service. May our President win a tame | monwealth. 
as stainless! Resolved, That hereafter all meetings in the 
cities of this Commonwealth held for the elec- 
having | tion of delegates to the Republican State con- 
vention shall be notified and held in the several 
lic, Gen. Butler opposed the same, and a de- | wards of such cities, and the Republican State 
bate between himself and Mr. Rice ensued, re- | committee are hereby instructed to admit no 
sulting in the passage of the motion, 531 to | delegates otherwise chosen to seats in the hall 
488—a Butler defeat. in which the convention is held. 
ANOTHER TEST VOTE. Resolved, ‘That none but Republican voters 
Gen. Butler then introduced a resolution that | are entitled to vote in the election of delegates 
whereas Henry M. Green, of Franklin, a dele- | to the Republican State convention, and for the 
gate, had declared he would not be bound by | purpose of securing purity of the ballot any 
the nomination of Butler, he be debarred from | ten Republican voters in any town or ward 
participating in the proceedings of the conven- | meeting may demand the use of the check list, 
tion. This led to a lengthy and warm de- | and if, after such demand, the check list is not 
bate, in which Gen. Butler, Gen. LL. S. Briggs | used, the delegates elected at such meetings 
of Pittsfield, Gen. J. L. Swift of Boston, W. | shall be refused seats in the hall of the conven- 
A. Simmons of Boston, G. A. Somerby of Bos- | tion by the State central committec. 
ton, B. F. Palmer of Boston, and Rev. Mr. | @EN. BUTLER’S COMMENTS ON THE RESOLUTIONS. 
Stevens of South Scituate, took the aftirmative, Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Convention: 
and Hon. G. F. Hoar of Worcester, Col. C. R.| I have listened with care to the resolves of 
Codman of Boston, Rey. James Freeman | your committee. In that which recognizes the 
Clarke of West Roxbury, and Hon. W. W. | adoption of ten hours of labor for the opera- 
Rice of Worcester, the negative, when the res- | tives of Massachusetts, I recognize the result 
olution was referred to the committee on ere- | of a life-long struggle with the manufacturers 
dentials by a vote of 586 to 406—a second But- | of Massachusetts. [Applause.] And © most 
ler defeat. heartily endorse it. I am glad we have brought 
GEN. BUTLER’S WITHDRAWAL. up the Republican party at last to this high 
Mr. President :—The test-vote already taken! plane. In all that has been said in the resolu- 
in the convention showed me that there is in the | tions in regard to the cheap transportation of 
hall a majority of delegates in favor of the} the necessaries of life over the railroads, I ree- 
nomination of Governor Washburn. Having | ognize also one of the cardinal principles for 
verified that with satisfaction to myself and| which IT have ever labored. [Applause.] It 
friends, so far as I know, I do not desire to pro- | is, thank God! a blow at monopolists which will 
long any contest upon that question by parlia- | ring from this Commonwealth an answer to our 
mentary or other tactics. Having announced | younger sister of California, who has already 
my purpose to bow to the will of the conver-j taken the same ground. [Applause.] And 
tion, as expressed, which T hold to be the first | when we can have it, understood that the rail- 
condition of party fealty, having first tested the | roads are made for the people and not the peo- 
will of the convention in this behalf, Ido not) ple for the railroads, and that there shall no 
propose, and I desire every friend of mine in | longer be made a profit out of the transporta- 
the convention to agree to it, to make fur-, tion of the common conveniences and necessa- 
ther opposition to the nomination of Governor | ries of lite, then we shall have come to that sys- 
Washburn by his friends in any manner they | tem of the carriage of passengers and freight 
please, by acclamation, by ballot, or otherwise; | which the railroads were designed to secure to 
and I desire that no friend ot mine will vote for | the people of the Commonwealth, and which in 
me, because I don’t want the sembiance of a/ the earlier days, in 1830, was embodied in the 
contest where I make no. contest whatever. | charter of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, by 
We are in a Republican convention, and al- | which every man should have the right to com- 
though many bitternesses which I hoped would | pete with every other man in putting on the 
have been avoided have been evoked in the con- | railroad whatever conveyances he might, and 
test, I} should trust that there is no occasion, | not make a dividend on watered stock and wa- 
certainly there is not on my part, no occasion to | tered bonds. [Laughter and applause.] Again, 
keep them up as between Republicans, and let | 1 am glad to see that we have at last got a ring- 
it be on their heads and not on mine if they | ing platitude upon the elevation of woman. 
bring trouble into the Republican party. And | [Applause.] I suppose that this must mean 
further, I desire, in order that the delegates | woman-suffrage, because in no other sense of 
may in a large degree return to their homes at/ the word is there any such thing on earth as 
night, to save further votes upon the question | the elevation of the women of Massachusetts. 
of governor, that his friends may nominate him | [Applause.] Whether as mothers or sisters 
in any way they please, without opposition from) they are, above all and beyond all, second only 
my triends, if they choose to take my advice | to the angels of heaven. [Renewed applause. } 
and listen to my wishes. And for this reason I In all of the resolution relating to the civil ser- 
don't wish, and I will not be the means, of split- | vice reform I most heartily concur, but I dif- 
ting the Republican party, if I know myself. | fer somewhat upon the method of enforcing the 
{Tremendous applause. } And another thing, | service, which makes the sehvol-master the su- 
having tiken part in the proceedings of this | perior civil servant to the one-armed soldier 
convention, Tam bound by its action, as every who has shed his blood in the service of his 
a man ought to be. (Cries of “Good,” | country. [Applause.} And I rejoice and am 
“Good.” } 





eine 
INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS. 





A TEST VOTE. 
Hon. W. W. Rice of Worcester, 
moved that the galleries be opened for the pub- 











But hereatter, if, in the course of | exceeding glad that at last we have got the word 
human events, anybody chooses to vote for me | “impartial” in connection with the enforcement 
for governor or any other office (laughter and | of thelawsof the Commonwealth. (Applause. ] 
applause |, 1 propose to take one of two courses | I have labored. for it for two years past, and I 
either to go into the convention of the Repub- | rejoice again and again—no, reverentially, I 
lican party, or the party Tam in, submit my | thank God that impartiality is made the test of 
claim, and to take the vote of the convention, | the enforcement of the law, and that the rich 
or stand out, if T see cause, and run indepen- | man, with his champagne and his brandies, is 
dently of the action of any convention. [Ap-/ not to escape the penalties of the law while the 
plause.} From that Lam precladed by having poor man’s beer is seized and destroyed. [ Ap- 
come into this convention, and I think every | plause.] In the resolution which says that fed- 
well-judging mind will agree with me that 1) eral ottice-holders should not intimidate the 
should be so precluded. 1 trust our friends will people [ most heartily coneur.  [Laughter. } 
remain to see to it, Not to take part in this con- | Which of you has been intimidated? Who 
test, but to see to it that the ordinary organiza- feels the insult? Who's afraid? {Renewed 
tion be properly completed. { Applause. ] jlaughter.) ‘The difficulty is that men cannot 
THE PRESENT STATE OFFICERS NOMINATED. understand why loyalty and fealty—why a man 
Hon. Estes Howe ot Cambridge then rose in, who stands by his triends when his turn comes 
his seat and said that, inasmuch as the great —cause the men to stand by him when their 
subject of controversy between the wings of the | turn comes. | Applause. } And men who are 
convention had been brought to a close, he | unable to appreciate the high and honorable 
moved, in order to continue the good work | motives of true friendship always attribute them 
which the gentleman from Gloucester had be-! to some sordid reason. 
gun, that William Barrett Washburn be nomi-| In regard to another resolution, which cen- 
nated by acclamation as candidate tor governor sures a Republican adminstration, a Republican 
oF cia ree nae was st ite | Senate, a Republican House of Representatives 
but a feo dane medi rates with | by a full majority, I have only to say that 1 have 
Jew: Gissentient votes. (Three cheers | no objection to that, because I can stand it as 
wes given = Butler and three for Washburn.) | long aa the Republican party can. [Laughter 
Talbot of Bilccon bo Coleen soc tei = applaase. | I observe the gingerly manner 
; ‘ ate utenant- | in waich only those that voted for the increase 
dh ara st ee The motion was | ot salary are singled out, while others that took 
seconded and carried. | . j i 
Mr. Cook of Boston, moved the nominati [oe Pay and put it where it would do the most | 
by avclamation of Chmtc. Ms ms . — os are passed over. [The Butler men here 
a bctedi dea os- | rose in their seats, cheered lustily and waved 
; “4 Tney-general. This was | handkerchiefs and hats heartily tor some min- 
carried without opposition, | utes.] One word furthe his subjec . 
Hou. Allied May of Meclaies A a inane 1e WOTK _turt ner on this subject. As 
on. acy of ucket, moved the | every public man in Massachusetts, for the last 
nomination of Oliver Warner of Northampton | twenty years, } : i *k | 
for secretary of state. . Carried by acclamati aah beh boek Mee cee 
3 > acclamation. © ary, and has used it for his own purpose, and 


as the people never have found fault with it be- 
fore, I suppose it must be some exigency of the 
Republican party which requires this resolution 
to be passed at this time. I shall not enter into 
any defence of that measure, because it was 
passed, let me repeat, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives which had a majority of thirty mem- 
bers—passed by the Senate of the United States 
which had a three-quarters majority, and which 
was signed by the President of the United 
States in accordance with every precedent es- 
tablished since the foundation of the govern- 
ment. When every member of Congress from 
Massachusetts has taken back salary from 1856 
—when that is the condition of the question, I 
do not go into any defence [applause J, especially 
when I look back and see that Daniel Webster, 
Timothy Pickering, Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson, and others that Massachusetts has de- 
lighted to honor, come under like condemnation. 
I would rather be wrong with them than right 
with some other persons I could name. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

There are one or two considerations which, 
perhaps, it is well, before you vote upon this 
resolution, you might consider, and those are, 
that, for the first time in the history of the 
legislation of any Congress upon the question of 
salaries, in 1873 the Congress of the United 
States cut off every perquisite, every allowance, 
mileage, franking privileges, stationery, news- 
papers, and every useless expenditure. [Laugh- 
ter.] Every other Congress of the United 
States that has raised salaries has voted the 
back salary and increased salary, and held 
on to all these allowances and perquisites. So 
that this is the first instance of equalization of 
salary. Let me repeat it, because you have 
never learned this anywhere else, except trom 
the history of the country, which you never 
find in the public journals: that for the first 
time the entire perquisites of Congress have 
been cut off and every man receives an exact 
level compensation. And I here ask that no 
vote be withheld from your candidate for gov- 
ernor because in 1866 he took rightly, under the 
law, salary, back salary and forward, keeping 
all his perquisites and allowances, a greater per- 
centage than any member of Congress of the 
present day. [Laughter and applause.] He 
did right. The only fault I ever found with 
him on that subject was that when the vote was 
taken and passed by a vote of 100 to 101, he 
was not there to vote on the question and have 
suppressed that salary grab. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. G. F. Hoar here interrupted :— 

Will General Butler allow me to make known 
one thing to him? Governor Washburn was at 
home in Greenfield on a sick bed when that 
final vote was taken. He voted against it at the 
first ballot, but was called home to be confined 
to a sick room. 

Mr. Butler continued :— 

I am exceedingly glad to hear an explanation 
for the first time. That excuses him from the 
only fault I know of him in that connection, 
and I am glad that the gentleman from Worces- 
ter has made the Commonwealth acquainted 
with a fact I did not know. [Cries ot ‘‘But he 
took the money.”] Pardon me, he certainly 
took the money, as did everybody else down to 
the 4th of March, 1873, from the beginning of 
the government. [Applause.] I think General 
Grant can survive this, because the first back- 
salary bill that was ever signed was signed by 
George Washington, and General Grant should 
not have animadversion upon his course pro- 
viding he can justify himself by what Washing- 
ton did, as other gentlemen have attempted to 
justify themselves by quoting what Washington 
did with his money that he got from the State 
of Virginia. 

Now, then, there is another resolution, and 
that is the call for purity in the administration. 
Nothing can meet more hearty approval than 
that. I agree, sir, with what you so eloquently 
said this morning, that the danger to be appre- 
hended in a republic is from the want of purity 
in the administration. The great controlling 
danger is that there shall be such a continuance 
of persons in power that they become, as all 
human experienée shows they will, corrupt. 
But you never can tell whether your adminis- 
tration has been pure till you change it and find 
out what has been done. [Applause.] Now, 
fellow-citizens, I have no cause to ask a vote 
on these resolutions, even. There is so much 
more good than bad that they are really a very 
creditable set of resolutions to the chairman, 
who probably drew them. [Laughter.] There 
is so much sound and solid that we can over- 
look the litthke ephemeral animadversions that 
pass away and will not touch the great body 
politic. In so much that is good I can pardon 
any little mistake unintentionally made in the 
haste in which they were prepared, and should 
hope that they may be adopted. [Applause. | 
And especially if General Grant can have proof 
brought to him that any federal office-holder 
has intimidated, compelled, driven, forced, any 
subordinate into any action politically that he 
would not otherwise take, I myself will sign a 
petition that that man shall be forthwith remov- 
ed. [Cries of ‘*Good!” and applause by his sup- 
porters.] But I don’t subscribe to the doctrine 
that because a man holds a federal office or an 
executive office that he shall thereby lose his 
rights as a citizen. He has all the rights after 
he goes into office that he had before, and the 
same right to advise, to influence in a proper 
manner, the action of his fellow citizens in 
politics, as State officers [applause], as these 
almshouse keepers, police commissioners, in- 
sane hospital superintendents have on their 
part; and I don’t think it is justifiable that 
the keeper of the State almshouse in a neigh- 
boringt own heads a conflicting delegation be- 
cause he thinks the political rights of the citi- 
zens in his neighborhood are not properly cared 
for without that poorhouse. [Laughter.] He 
has a perfect right so to do; nobody ought to 
object to it; nobody does. Nordo I under- 
stand why a collector of erternal revenue in 
Boston should not have the same right to indi- 
cate his preterences for governor as the collector 
of internal revenue in the city of Worcester. 
I see no difference; I cannot understand that 
that there is any. Therefore, as I have said, 
the resolutions give so much of good and so 
little of evil that I hope they will be adopted— 
as they will be without any contest on my part. 
{ Applause. ] 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

STATE COMMITTEE. 

Suffolk county—First district, Israel H. Ger- 
rish of Chelsea; second, William A. Simmons 
of Boston; third, O. E. Doolittle of Boston; 
fourth, Charles J. Prescott of Boston; fifth, 
George 0. Carpenter of Boston; sixth, Josiah 
Dunham of Boston. 

Essex county—First district, James 8. Lewis 
of Lynn; second, George B. Loring of Salem; 
third, Jones Frankle of Haverhill; fourth, 
Charles C. Dame of Newburyport; fifth, Fran- 
cis Norwood of Beverly._, 

Middlesex county — First district, Andrew 
Bailey of Charlestown; second, Charles Powers 
ot Watertown; third, Samuel C. Knight of 
Cambrideport; fourth, Francis M. Johnson of 
Newton; fifth, James T. Joslin of Hudson: 
sixth, W. F. Durgin of Reading; seventh, 
Henry H. Wilder of Lowell. 

Worcester county—First district, William 
W. Rice of Worcester; second, Charles E. Whit- 
ing ot Whitinsville; third, William Upham of 
Spencer; fourth, George Whitney of Royals- 
ton; fifth, Amasa Norcross of Fitchburg. 

Hampden county—First district, L. A. Felt, 
Springtield; second, William Whiting of Hol- 
yoke. 

Hampshire district—Charles A. Stevens of 
Ware. 

Plymouth county—First district, Joseph S. 
Bealof Kingston; second, C. C. Bixby of North 
Bridgewater. 

Berkshire 
Pittsfield. 

Berkshire and Hampshire district—Joseph 
A. Benjamin of Egrement. 

Franklin district—A. J. Clark of Orange. 

Norfolk and Plymouth district—Elias Rich- 
ards, Weymouth. 

Norfolk county—First district, A. H. Nop- 
kins of Boston Highlands; second, Frank M. 
Ames of Caaton; third, Seth Turner of Ran- 
dolph. 

Bristol county—First district, John E. San- 
ford of Taunton; second, E. H. Chisholm of 
New Bedford; third, Charles P. Stickney of 
Fall River. 

Barnstable, Nautucket and Dukes counties— 
Island district. David Bursley of Barnstable; 
Cape district, Joseph K. Baker of Dennis. 


district—James M. Barker of 





Nasby on the Farmers’ Troubles. 


nes 
HE EMBARKS IN A NEW ENTERPRISE—HE 
LOCATES IN ILLINOIS AND IS METAMOR- 
PHOSED INTO A HARD-FISTED FARMER. 
Beet STasuen, 
(wich is in the State uv Hlinoy) 
Aug. 15, 1873. 

I hev left the Corners, temporarily, at least, 
for I hev a field uv labor here which is quite ez 
pleasant ez that inmy old home. I am up here 
in the anti: monopoly business. I am in Illinoy, 
groanin over the burdens piled upon us farmers, 
and damin, with all the vehemence that's into 
me, the monopolies that is suckin the life-blood 
out uy the honest laborin classes, and tryin to 
convince em that their redempshun kin only be 
brot about by abandonin to wunst the infamous 
Republikin party, wich is responsible for every 
evil that’s onto the country, from railrodes down 
to the potato bug. 

We hev at the Stashen a noble coterie uv 
sympathisers with the hard-fisted yeomanry— 
a most gorgeously sympathisin set ez ever I see, 
and so afflicted are we at the troubles wich the 





perdoosers are labrin under that we hold meet- 
ins perpetooly in the room back uv the barn uv 
the Jackson Hotel to consider em. 

The leedin sperit among us aside from me is 
a veteran sympathizer with labor, wich his name 


is Pettus. Abslum Pettus wus originally a 
shoemaker, but early in life developed a talent 
for holdin offis. He wus elected sheriff uv the 
county, and the bench wich knowed him wunst 
immediately knowed him no more forever. 
There wuz some difficulty about some collek- 
shuns wich he made, wich wuz esteemed of suffi- 
cient importance to prevent his being renomi- 
nated, and, like Nebuchadnezzar, he wuz turned 
out to the thin grass uv privit life for years, 
wich time he spent prinsipally ornamentin cor- 
ner groceries, and aboosin society, wich didn’t 
recognize him, earnin a livin by collectin the 
bills for his wife’s dress-makin establishment, 
to wich, when biznis wuz dull, she added a 
laundry. 

President Linkin wuz indoost by the citizens 
uv the Station to appint him collector, the sed 
citizens vainly imagin that ef he hed a good fat 
thing he might possibly pay his debts. Ez every 
body he owed signed his applicashun for the 
appointment, he hed the longest list uv names 
that ever went out uv that village. He contin- 
yood in offis doorin Johnson's administrashen, 
hevin come to the conclooshen that Johnson's 
policy was correct, jest after that grate man no- 
tified him that he should chop off the head uv 
eny offishul that didn’t. But Grant busted him; 
sence wich time he hes ben a consistent Demo- 
crat and lover uv the labrin classes. He hez 
seen close times sence—often hez he bin without 
the nessaries uv life, for his wife is gettin ad- 
vanced in years and can’t wash and sew every day. 

Mr. Pettus goes into the movement agin op- 
pressive monopolies and sich, with all his heart, 
sole, body and strength. He bleeves in the no- 
bility uv labor—he holds that labor hez not its 
proper rewards, and ez for his part he will enter 
into a croosade agin the bloated monopolists, 
and in behalf uv the horny-handed agricultoor- 
ists of the country, with all the zeal of his trooly 
fervid nacher. One uv the most techin sites in 
nacher is to) see Pettus a leanin on a bar, and 
discoursin on the granjer uv labor. Le sez that 
if the farmers, the hard-handed labrin masses, 
uv his county want a candidate for auditor who 
loathes and hates the oppresshun uv labor, in 
whatever form it may come, he is their man. 

Mr. Samuel Blather is another one uv the 
hard-handed who is with us. He is a Demo- 
crat in politics, and alluz has been. He has 
diskivered that the farmers are groaning under 
adesputism. He don’t own no farm hisself, nor 
he don’t buy nor sell any prodoose, nor any- 
thing eke, nor hez he any pertikeler bizness, 
but he feels there is an incumbus which ways 
onto the labrin man, and, for one, he teels like 
puttin his shoulder to the wheel and histin it. 
Ile expecks to be the Democratic candidate fur 
county recorder, and if the farmers know their 
friends—ef they only kin be brought to recog- 
nize them whose harts beet responsive to theirn, 
and put him on their ticket—he hez a soft thing 
of it. He kin truly say that he never laid under 
a tree, seein the hard-handed victim uv monop- 
oly a-sweatin under his ill-requited toil, without 
feelin for him, and his buzzum_ heeves ez he 
thinks uv the opportunity he hez now to cham- 
pion that class. He sez he is the best man for 
recorder in the county. 

Mr. Cephas Billins holds that the only refuge 
the farmers hev is in the buzzum uv the Demo- 
cratic party—that’s where they want to go. He 
feels in his sole that they are opprest. Heain’t 
jest shoor ez he knows wat their wrongs is, but 
he persoomed it hed suthin to do with monopo- 
lies or sunthin uv that sort, but whatever it wus 
he stands ready to denounce it. Let us, he sed, 
organiz a grange, to wunst, and when it comes 
to the elecshun let us see ef the bloated Repub- 
likin party shood longer ride on the backs uv 
honest workinmen—the hard-handed agricul- 
toorists. 

Last week we held a meetin in the back room, 
and resolved ourselves into a grange, with Pet- 
tus, Blather, Billins and myself ez the prinsiple 
offisers. Hevin just got the organizashen all 
safe, and in proper hands, we ishood an address 
to the farmers uv the country to come in and 
jine. LI urged them to let the farmers organize 
it, but my colaborers declined. They scd they 
preferred to make certain that the organizashun 
shood be in the hands uv the troo friends uv the 
labrin classes. They didn’t care to take any 
chances. 

We hev assoomed a costoom in accordance 
with our new agricultoora, .eparcher. We hev 
heavy stogy boots, bloo ove. hauls tucked into 
em, hickory shirts, and brvad-brimmed = chip- 
hats. Weeach uv us carry a black-snake whip, 
instead of a cain, and sprinkle hayseed in our 
hair every morning. Blather is so enthoosiastic 
that he daubs clay on his boots every mornin, 
and Billins took a whet-stun and rubbed the in- 
side uv his hands three days industriously to get 
up a satisfactry callus. We address each other 
ez Farmer Billins, Farmer Blather, Farmer 
Pettus ard Farmer Nasby, and our conversa- 
shun is principally about agricultooral matters. 
The other cusses have more zeel, however, than 
discreshun in this direckshun. Billins wuz out 
in the country with us, and looking wize ez he 
passed a field of wheat sed that them wuz the 
best-lookin winter oats he hed ever seen, and 
he wondered whether tle farmers uv that sec- 
tion planted corn yet inOctober. He hed found 
it better to sub-soil it in September, so ez to 
give it a good start to prevent winter-killin. 

I wooden’t hev hed an actool farmer heard 
this idiocy for a small postoffis. And I hey 
other troubles with ’em. Pettus wuz agoin out 
to address a grange in cow-hide boots, check 
shirt and overhauls, ez a simple, plain farmer, 
an unostentashus son uv the soil—with a dia- 
mond ring on his little finger. I hev to wach 
him and make him take it off and put it in his 
vest-pocket afore hé begins to speak. 

But while this advencher hez its drawbax, it 
is after all ez pleasant ez anything I hey hed. 
Drinks furnished gratuitous by the Democratic 
Central Committee, and board likewise ; for ez 
we hey only a Republican majority uv 200 to 
overcome in the country, they think the chances 

yarrant some expenditvor. I shel stay here 

and run this campane, in the interest of labor. 
PetroLeum V. Naspy, 

(Wich wuz Postmaster). 
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The State Convention. 

Whoever has read Dickens's ‘‘Bleak House” 
cannot have forgotten the impotent conclusion 
to the protracted litigation in the case of Jarn- 
dyce vs. Jarndyce, where, after years of vexa- 
tious controversy, the crowd of lawyers and 
witnesses came from court, one day, laughing 
and in high glee generally—the case was dis- 
missed, as the whole estate had been used up 
on the one side or the other in the prosecution 
of the cause. Somewhat similar must have 
been the feeling of our State Republican con- 
vention, on Wednesday, as it was of the public 
all next day, at the impotent conclusion of the 
protracted and personal controversy for the 
governorship. When the entire estate, by par- 
tisan litigation, had been exhausted, the case was 
dismissed. There was nothing with which to 
keep up the fight, and there was no contestant 
to be found. 

Of course had Gen. Butler remained in the 
field, he would have been beaten by about a 
hundred majority. The friends of Gov. Wash- 
burn had industriously rallied the sober-minded 
and conservative elements of the party, and 
the aggregates of the small towns were too much 
for the majorities furnished by the cities. But 
Gen. Butler executed a masterly stroke by de- 
clining a contest. He has simply withdrawn 
his army in good condition across the river. It 
is intact, developed, ready to fight another day, 
and with no particularly disastrous record of 
defeat. Instead of being suppressed and read 
out of the party, as was intended, he is really 
of more power now than ever. He makes no 
contest with the candidate—he sustains him, 
rather; he refused to ‘‘bolt” the convention or 
the nominee on any pretext; he supports the 
resolutions—claiming that much of them is the 
endorsement of his own lifelong advocacy. 
And what we hear from many of the delegates 
leads us to inter that he has made friends by 
his course, evenin the house of his enemies, who 
respect his ability and deem that he showed 
great magnanimity. It is evident that he stands 
as well with the party generally as he did at the 
commencement of his canvass; and had he not 
had the ‘‘salary” load upon his back to carry 
would doubtless have distanced all competitors. 

So much for the general aspect of the case 
without partisan prejudice. The result, at the 
same time, is complimentary to Gov. Washburn. 
But once has he lifted his voice in his own de- 
fence. His more intimate friends have worked 
for him with a will; and it is creditable to him 
that others who sustained him without warm 
advocacy did so because they deemed it other 
than fair-play to dismiss him from office simply 
because a more resolute claimant sought the 
position. The Governor knows the value of 
the friendship of the quiet, calm, thoughtful 
yeomanry of tke State. In truth, also, he had 
the support of as noble a class of men—in per- 
sonal excellence, public service, and lifelong 
advocacy of noble and elevating causes—as 





ever rallied for any candidate. 


The resolutions are framed to meet the tem- 
per of the times. It cannot be denied that 
Gen. Butler’s canvass inspired some of their 
thunder. The officeholders’ objurgation is, in 
the light of Gov. Washburn’s advocacy, though 
intended as a rebuke to the Butler section, mere 
bombast. The principle suggested is worthy of 
all praise, and should be established as much 
from the sense ot propriety of the officeholder 
as from the declaration of a convention. But 
what value has such a resolution coming from 
a section of a dominant party made up largely 
of State officeholders, while those censured are 
national officeholders? And, indeed, the ma- 
jority could not claim even this discrimination. 
At least two of the Hamilton Hall gathering 
which inaugurated and mvigorated the opposi- 
tion to Gen. Butler were national officeholders ; 
and it is not learned that their associates refused 
to labor with them, or discountenanced their 
efforts, in ‘‘the good cause.” Moreover, the 
convention itself treated the resolution with 
contempt by placing upon the State Committee, 
the executive party administration, more than 
a dozen national officeholders, while those of 
the State were not few! 

The whole result, therefore, of our animated 
and embittered controversy regarding a Gov- 
ernor in this State is the sounding of a truce, 
accepted by both sides, while they examine the 
condition of their respective forces, and make 
new dispositions for a renewal of the fight on 
the morrow. It is more than possible that a 
new officer will show himself ere the battle, who 
will be conducted to the front with loud acclaim. 





“Farmers’” Resolutions, 

The resolutions of the Farmers’ Convention 
in Minnesota, which met last week, are veritable 
curiosities in their way, and show so little im- 
provement over the customary resolutions of 
political parties that we despair of finding in 
that quarter the wisdom and_ political science 
which the new movement has promised. These 
resolve} were evidently drawn by some old res- 
olution-maker whose lifelong study has been 
to appear to say a great deal wien in reality he 
was committing himself to little or nothing in 
the way of practical measures. 

The first, second and third resolutions are 
really all one so far as their intent is manifest, 
and amount to a simple statement that govern- 
ment is for the general welfare, and that far- 
mers are opposed to whatever is detrimental to 
the general welfare, which is the exact position 
assumed by all parties. ‘The fourth, demands 
care in framing a tariff, so that a tariff shall not 
be detrimental to general welfare; but fails to 
supply the information needed to make such a 
tariff. The fifth says ‘that it is contrary to 
the spirit and purpose of a republican govern- 
ment that its servants should be compensated 
for their public services to an extent that will 
make office-holding attractive to human cupid- 
ity.” This sounds well; but what definite sum 
is that which is not attractive to human cupid- 
ity? Does it mean that so small a sum shall be 
paid for public service that men shall hold office 
merely for the honor? If so, then only the 
rich can take part in government. The laborers 
will be excluded, the farmers will be excluded, 
for they have been made poor by monopolies, 
and therefore government is to be abandoned to 
the rich entirely; and the rich—why, they are 
the very chaps who own and manage the mo- 
nopolies that have been making the farmers 
poor. If the pay is made adequate to the com- 
fortable support of a man and his family, it will 
surely attract the cupidity of some human in 
search of a living; and if not so made, then mo- 
nopolies must have full sway, and monopolies 
will continue to do as they have been doing—op- 
press the farmers. The sixth denounces as 
criminals all who were concerned in the Credit 
Mobilier transactions, but what the Minnesota 
farmers may know about the criminal acts of 
these men is not divulged. Probably the reso- 
lution was meant as an experimental kick ata 
dead dog, for the sake of being in fashion. The 
seventh affirms that public opinion should de- 
mand and compel the resignation of every officer 
who does not represent his constituents; but if 
public opinion fails in this what then? Will 
such resolutions compel public opinion to com- 
pel such representatives to resign? The eighth 
relates to the compensation of officers in the State 
and counties, and says it is frequently too large, 
but does not particularize. ‘The ninth declares 
that persons elected to office by parties are sub- 
servient to the leaders and wire-pullers of the 
partics who elect them, to the neglect of the 
wishes of the masses, and that, as farmers and 
laborers, they despair of having their wishes at- 
tended to until they clect tucir own men. © They 
therefore propose to form a party to elect men 
without the aid of parties. Should leaders 
spring up in the new party the inference is, we 
suppose, that they are not to be followed, and 
whenever a leader shows his head it will be the 
duty of every farmer to whack it with his flail. 
If this idea should be carried out, it would 
probably inconvenience to some extent several 
officers of this convention. The next three re- 
late to State matters, and require no special 
comment. ‘The thirteenth denounces a monop- 
oly of wood and coal, but suggests no remedy. 
The fourteenth wants government to make sur- 
vey “oracanal to unite Lake Superior and the 
Misc.ssippi. The fifteenth is in favor of such 
limitations of the hours of labor in factories and 
shops as will give laboring people an opportu- 
nity for moral and mental improvement, but 
omits to say anything about the hours of labor 
on farms. These poor farmers have evidently not 
improved their mental perceptions so far that 
they can see any way to give thirteen hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work and increase their profits 
at the same time ; and just now they are organ- 
izing for greater profits. The seventeenth asks 
the State to pay the costs of all suits of persons 
against railroad corporations. This looks like 
business, and must meet with the general favor 
of the legal profession, as it would multiply 
suits and make the pay good. It is also a step 
in the direction of relief to farmers, for if the 
State can pay every farmer's costs for the lux- 
ury of a lawsuit, it can also, on the same princi- 
ple, pay his expenses for other luxuries, or his 
expenses of sending his produce to market. A 
resolution relating to Fort Snelling, and one op- 
posing the Republican candidate for Governor, 
complete the catalogue. 

It would seem, from the character of these res- 
olutions, that the farmers of Minnesota are in a 
pretty dense fog as to both the cause of their 
trouble and the proper remedy. They propose 
to get possession of the government, not for the 
sake of offico—they have no cupidity to be 
tempted, it appears—but for the sake of so ad- 
ministering affairs that farmers can make 
money, which is their notion of what constitutes 
the ‘general welfare.” One of the drawbacks 
to this sort of thing is that when the farmers 
have voted themselves into good profits that 
other party may revive that sometimes threatens 
to vote themselvesa farm, and, with the grange’s 
precedent to sustain the principle, who shall 
say nay? 





France paid over the last millard of her war 
indemnity on Friday last, and has received of- 
ficial acknowledgment from Emperor William 
that, having fully discharged all her engage- 
ments, German occupation of her territory is 
legally at an end. The German troups who oc- 
cupied Verdun, as a last collateral security for 
the unpaid balance, have now been withdrawn, 
and Frenchmen are very naturally and charac- 
teristically jubilant thereat. 

A queer story comes from Louisiana—that 
some vt Warmoth’s officials, registers, super- 
visors and returning officers, have been seized 
with compunctions of conscience and have dis- 
closed the fact that the returns of the last elec- 
tion there were forged, garbled and altered so 
as to make it appear that the Grecley ticket was 
elected, when in fact the Republican candidates 
fur national and State officers received a large 
wajority. This is very likely true, as has been 





all along believed, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. r 


From New York. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, Sept. 9, 1873. 

A MISTAKEN RETURN. 

People make a great mistake when they re- 
turn to the city before the fifteenth of Septem- 
ver, There's no doubt about that, especially if 
one has been in acool mountain country. We 
have August weather until the middle of the 
month, which occasions such reactionary lassi- 
tude in those coming from a bracing atmos- 
phere that it frequently undoes in two or three 
weeks all the good one has gained in six or 
eight weeks, as the case may be. If you are, 
therefore, still comtortably settled in some 
charming country- place, among the mountains, 
even if you do find the air rather chill o’morn- 
ings, be so wise as to stay there, unless, indeed, 
the necessity that knows no choice says with 
the fiend (for it is the fiend), *Budge!” Con- 
science says, ‘Budge not!" andso say Il. If vou 
have hired your cottage only till the first of 
September, of course then you must “Budge,” 
any way; but don’t do it again; have it nomi- 
nated in the bond for the fifteenth, and leave 
the way open to health and happiness. But you 
want to come back? Oh, then come, by all 
means! Some people want to stay in the city 
all the summer, and some say they prefer it. 

A TALE OF A TUB. 

The mistake of coming back be.ore cool 
weather sets in is often aggravated by circum- 
stances attending the return—as I found out by 
sal experience. I've heard it said innumera- 
ble times that it was a great mistake to return 
to the city before the fifteenth of September. 
Not an original remark? Certainly not! I've 


ingly, when, perhaps, flying from the mountains 
in flannels, I have roasted in New York in 
muslins, but never realized thoroughly what it 
meant, or knew how much foree there was in 
the remark, until last week, when L lett Ver- 
mont, en route tor New York, with a tub of ma- 
ple-sugar. The train of lingering sweetness 
long-drawn out that followed ine whithersoever 
I went, and the swarm of flies that followed in 
that train, will ever be one of the most bitter, 
though saccharine, remembrances of my lite. 
“Sweet time you'll have wita that sugar!” said 
one who had been on the route before with his 
swarm; and a sweet time I had indeed. You 
see, in the first place, we started with the firm 
conviction that it was. cold weather. 


and our sugar was hard in the tub. 
ond plaee, we had the usual collision with a 
treight train without which no journey is com- | 
plete this year, were detained the usual number | 
of hours waiting for extra engine and extra 
cars, had to go across country in what convey- | 
ances we might, had to be thankful to get any | 
conveyance (went part of the distance in a hay 
car), had to make what connections we could | 
with other trains that had not yet collided with 
their freight train, to change cars innumerable 
times, &c., &e., and wherever we went there 
was that tub of sugar not only staring us in the 
face—a thing an expressed tub should never do, 
else why did we have it expressed—not only | 
staring us in the face, but the sugar in it slow- 
ly melting and perceptibly oozing trom all the 
pores of which it stood possessed, oozing and 
forming that train of lingering sweetness long- 
drawn out to which I alluded just now. You 
see we'had left the cold weather behind us, and 
we would that we had left our tub. ‘Time would 
fail me to relate all that befell me with that tub 
of sugar, or the agony I underwent watching its 
ebb and tlow, my endeavors to keep it in a cool, 
or, at least, a shady place, the utter inutility of 
these efforts, &e., &e. We generally suppose 
when we express an article from any given 
place that we have seen the last of it for the 
time being. Sometimes we have seen the last 
of it for all time: but that’s neither here nor 
there. Twas destined, having expressed any 
article, to keep it all the time with me. Wher- 
ever we changed cars, and had to wait the half 
or three-quarters of an hour customary in such 
cases, the first thing that was rolled out into 
sight was my tub of sugar. If there was a spot 
on the platform where the sun shone more hot- 
ly than on another, there it was placed. If by 
great efforts I succeeded in getting it into a 
shaded place, gross fat wen seemed immediate- 
ly impelled by some irresistable force to make a 
seat of it. [It was the last thing invariably put | 
from the platform on the cars before we started | 
off again. I was kept in a continual twitter of | 
excitement for fear it was going to be left be- | 
hind. My anxious taee became known at sill | 
the stations; and before we reached ‘Troy | was 
known as the lady with the tub of sugar. It 
became the joke of all the employés on the 
road, as well as on the train, from the conductor 
down to the man who carried the red flag. It 
was the starting-point of every remark, and no 
conversation closed without a reference to it. | 
Seeing my anxious face gazing troublously at | 
the platform as we started off trom some place, | 
the baggage-master called out in kind and re- 
assuring tones so that he was heard by the 
whole train: “Tub of sugar? Oh, it’s all right; 
it’s next the engine.” Llorrid jokes were circu- 
lated about keeping it warm, about getting a 
muffin to put round it, about having an extra 
engine put on to run behind and carry a pan 
with a long handle. Conundrums were made 
about itand me. ‘lwo male juveniles took up 
their station beneath my window, and sharpened 
their wits after this manner: ‘*Why is that lady 
like her tub of sugar?” Giveitup. ‘‘Because 
she is a sweet young thing, and the tub's an- | 
other.” Of which the second juvenile seemed 
to be doubtful as regarded the first clause. | 
“Why was it like the smashed-up locomotive ?” 
“Because it hadn’t a leg to stand on.” ‘Why 
was it like a brook?” ‘Because it was always 
running.” ‘*Why was it like ourtrain?” **Be- 
cause it had come to a stand-still.” Two gen- | 
tlemen are strolling on the platform. ‘What 
a pleasant man the superintendent of this road 
is,” says one. ‘Oh, very,” replies his friend ; 
‘one of those men one so rarely meets who 
unite tact with-—Lord save us! what's that?” 
“It seems to be a tub of sugar,” says the first. | 
“Tub of sugar?” (In a disgusted tone.) ‘Tub 
of molasses, you mean. Who could have been 
such a fool asto bring a tub of sugar into suchan | 
atmosphere as this?” Here a brakeman kind- | 
ly pointed out the fool. ‘This sun is internally 
hot,” says some one clse; then, stopping to gaze 
upon an object which attracted his attention : 
‘Somebody is losing the best part of a fine tub 
of syrup here.” ‘*Yes—yes, sir—that lady | 
there; she” A full explanation follows, ac- | 
companied by winks and grins. I, meanwhile, 
admire the scenery, and try to appear uncon- 
cerned. ‘We shall get home at what time did 
you say, conductor?” About six in the morn. | 
ing, probably. Your baggaye? Yes, its all 
right; you'll find it over by that tub of sugar; 
a lady in the ear there,” &e., Ke. ‘Can such 
things be and not o’ercome us like a summer 
cloud?” [ became purple-visaged. Does any 
one wonder? ‘Tried fondly to imagine, at the } 
time, it was sunburn, but now know it was shame | 
and confusion of face, for the next day it had | 
entirely disappeared. My ‘‘article” at last 
was of such importance that it became a kind | 
of ‘Advance, and give the countersign!” We 
started on the Harlem road, but after the | 
accident occurred we had to be transferred | 
to the Hudson river, and we had to have | 
| 
| 
| 








our tickets changed at a small place this side 
ot Troy. When I reached home I told Crit- 
icus that they wouldn't change our tickets 
there until they had first ascertained whether it 
was the train that had the sugar on or not, and 
he wouldn't believe me. Do you? So I had it} 
with me all the day, from the time when it was 
brought into the hay-car and placed under my 
man immediately sat down upon it, until dark- 
ness closed around us, and at night it was still | 
with me in my dreams. Fell into a troubled | 
sleep, nightmarish sleep, full of visions: a vol- 
cano had broken out somewhere in my vicinity, | 
and the lava was hot streams of maple syrup. 
I was sailing on a river composed of maple 
syrup. Where the sun shone we sailed along 
nicely, but as soon as we came into the shade | 
the syrup hardened into sugar and we had to 
wait for the sun to “‘come up.” There was to 
be an eclipse of the sun, and I went about in 
much tribulation trying to smoke a glass ata 
candle that wouldn't burn. When it was, at) 
length, with great difficulty, gotten ready, 
and I looked darkly through it, the eclipse was 
occasioned by a round thing with hoops and 
with something dripping from the seams. I 
finally woke parsing “Tub.” ‘Sub was a noun, 
because it was a name; common, because it was 
a general name; third person, spoken of; 
singular number, it means but one (fortunately 
or me); subjective case, it is subject to melting, | 
and agrees with buckwheat cakes”—in which I | 
would seem to have gotten my tub and the sugar | 
inextricably mixed. Well! all troubles and | 
anxieties come to an end sometime, and mine 
rew near their close at five o'clock in the} 
afternoon, when the expressman bore in my | 
subjective case, dripping its syrup from every | 
pore; and the first words he said were : Tub 
of sugar; better be put in the cellar; which | 
was adding insult to injury, for we live in an | 
English basement-house where there is no cellar, | 
I spent all the next day taking the syrup out of | 
the tub and putting it into cans, and found, when 
it was all taken out, that I had been cheated in | 
The tub is now at private sale. If 
any one wants a good sweet tub, now's song, 
chance.. The sugar I mean to keep. I've} 
learned three things from my trouble : In the | 
first place, it’s a mistake to travel with a tub, | 
let it contain sugar or Diogenes. Inthe second 


weight. 





place, if one does travel with a tub, it’s a mis- 
take to have an accident. And, in the third | 


said so a great many times myself; said it feel- | 


jand rosettes of the Belgian colors; 
iwere open and the windows were gay with the | 


‘from his life in high relief. 


ithe Luini fresco of the same scene. 


| Joseph in the arms of Jesus, who seems to be 


| size figures of old women were done in oak 


| them, each bearing a gilt or silver lantern ona 


, 1873. 


| place, if one does have an accident, it’s a mis- 
[take to call the superintendent of the road a/janswered ‘* Amen!” and the showily-dressed 
| Man of tact, tor if he had been a man of fine 


| ts ‘ P é 
tact and had adhered to his tactics, you see our | disperse because the pictures were to be shown. 


} accident would not have occurred. 
| It’s plain on the face of it. 


| Criticus said he'd heard that betore. 
COMING HOME. 

| ing back with a rush. 
through the week. 


ing supplies ot grace through August have made 
their usual arrangements for taking it regularly 
for the ensuing cleven months. ‘ 


shooting. 
weather; business brisk; a few mosquitoes ant 


dows. 
THEATRICALS, OPERA, ETC. 


Jefferson is playing in “Rip Van Winkle,” at 


Booth’s, and drawing large houses. 
his first appearance there on Monday last, ane 
was most enthusiastically received. 


plied his place with Mr. Ed. Lamb in “Kerry,” 
and this week produced “The Colleen Bawn,’ 


“Myles.” The Lyceum Theater, 
the opening of which we have waited two years, 


“Notre Dame.” Most of the actors are tron 


| ing the only tamiliar one. 


the **Wandering Jew,” to whom all seasons are 
alike, is now wandering there at his own wild 














pears with his baton, and, while driving him 


| away, makes room for Lucea, Tamberlik, and the 


j Best Maretzek's opera season begins October 
6th. He promises ‘fair and fairly,” appeals to 
the public by saying in his first ‘advertisement 

| that ‘no subscription will be solicited”—if one 

lis frantically inclined to subscribe, why, he 
may! The box-office is now open; but urged? 
No! never! “No privileged seats retained to 


We had | the exclusion of the paying public,” &¢., &e. 
on our winter flannels, and when we left Dorset Phe Strakoseh Opera season begins the 20th of new red 


there was a roaring wood-fire in the depot-stove, | 
In the see- | Wednesday: the other artists a day or two later. 


this month. Nilsson is expected to arrive this 


The first opera given will be ‘Traviata,’ and 
the price of single seats is fixed at five dollars, 


Prove it? 
i So, when I reached 
jhome, [ said it was a mistake to leave the 
| country before the fifteenth of September, and 


| But, mistake or no mistake, people are com- 


: Schools are 
open, and the young ideas are already suitably 
We find close, though not real hot, 


plenty of peaches (prophecies to the contrary) : 
theaters all open; papers full of promises of | tion.” 
what is to be; Nilsson, Salvini, Tamberlik, and 
a host of others, staring at us from all the win- 


Watllack’s 
came very near being closed last week, on ac- 
count of Mr. Boucicault’s being taken suddenly 
quite ill, but for the close of the week they sup- 


Mr. Shiel Barry taking Boucicault’s part of arrival of the royal party. 
very new ’ : 
and very gorgeous in its appointment, and tor 


opened at length last evening with the play of 


London, and the list of names onthe programme 
sounds strange tous, Mr. Charles Wheatleigh be- 
**Midsummer Night's 
Dream” has been withdrawn from the Grand 
Opera House on account of the tall seasen, and 


will, and will wander until Mr. Maretzek ap- 


After all who were not wiiling to pay for the 
sight had been driven out, the French sight- 
seers were ranged on one side, and the English- 
speaking ones on the other. ‘The curtain was 
then drawn from the “Elevation of the Cross,” 
and the son went through a short explanation, 
first in English and then in French. The sub- 


Fifty thousand individual | j , i i inti 

| Ins Si ividual | ject of the picture is painful, ar see 

| aa i Sp: and there seems 
| nistakes were made on Monday last, and so on | 
h The churches that were shut 
are all open again; those that have been hav- 


an over-muscularity about the men. On one 
side is a portrait of Ruben’s blowsy second wife, 
looking as horrified as such a lump of flesh ean, 
*}while a child starts away from her breast in 
‘|fear. A gray horse on the other side tosses his 
fine head in a spirited manner. 

The ‘Deposition from the Cross” is, it seems 
to me, painted with much mbre feeling. and 
1} there are real tenderness and beauty in the side 
pictures of the ‘Salutation’ and“ Presenta- 
Ruben's two wives, the second softened 
into something like beauty, and the first of a 
more refined and graceful type, are in the fore- 
ground. 

We looked at the modern carved stalls of the 
choir and at the oaken pulpit, which looks like 


He made}a poultry-yard when all the fowls have gone 


1} to roost, fora large cock, or eagle, or turkey, 
or other large bird, is placed one very available 
spot. z 

We wished to go back to Brussels at about 
three o'clock, but when we had pushed our way 
through the good-humored crowd to the station 
we were civilly told that we must wait for the 
After half an hour 
in the hot sun we hada fleeting glimpse of a 
tall gentleman in uniform, a gracetul lady in a 
white bonnet, and a barouche with liveried toot- 
men. After they had driven away and the coach- 
1} men in scarlet coats, cocked-hats and horsehair 
wigs had moved on with the other state car- 
riages, We were allowed to go back to Brussels 
af hour behind time for dinner, and quite too 
late to see the cathedral of St. Gudule. 

COLOGNE. 

Early the next morning we took the train for 
Cologne, through the wheat-ficlds and neat cot- 
tages of well-to-do Belgium. Women came to 
the door of the carriage with litthe dat baskets 
of green and purple plums, rosy-cheeked pears, 
peaches, and white grapes, artistically arranged 
} with cherry leaves, fora trance each. Our bas- 
| kets were such a study in color that we feasted 

our eyes upon them long before we disturbed the 
j fruit. 

At Liege the hill-country began, and trom 
that time the villages had the prosaic look of 
New England manutacturing districts tilled with 
brick buildings. The pines, small 
birches and tanvled shrubbery ‘ by the side of the 
railway, were home-like: our common ‘hutter- 
and-eggs ” 4nd yarrow were growing, and we 
might have easily believed ourselves to be in 


’ 





the subseription price; being the same as that of Worcester county. 


the seasons of IS71-2. Signor Salvini is also 
on his way hither, and will be “the best living 
actor” (Robert) Browning) and “the greatest 
Othello the world has ever seen” (Charlotte 
Cushman), as per advertisement, on Monday, 
the 15th. ‘ 
ty dollars you may sit in a box tor twenty nights, 
and hear ‘Tommaso not only rave in Italian 
but look lightning and breathe flame, which 
surely is cheap at the price and ‘‘fillicr,” as Sam 
Weller remarked of the crumpets; or you get 


jt single seat for the twenty nights for sixty dol- 


lars, which to many of us means the same as 
“No, Thomas, no!” As for the concerts at 
Central Park Garden, itis “Yes, Thomas, yes!" 
They are still in full swing, if I may be allowed 
the expression, and the audiences larger than 
ever. The return of fifty thousand people to 
the city on one day, of thirty thousand the 
next, and so on, makes a crowd tor Central 
Park Garden; and [ suppose if IT should ask 
Mr. Thomas whether he did not think it a mis- 
take for people to return to the city before the 
fifteenth of September he would reply, “Cer- 
tainly not! Let them come the last week in Au- 
gust.” And they shall come, it they want: to, 
now! Man. 
Another Young Woman Abroad.--V I. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTIL 

Brussers, August 18, 1873. 

ANTWERP. 

The King of Belgium is visiting his loving 
subjects at Antwerp this week. ‘The city is in 
a flutter of excitement. The poor of the city 
are well fed for once in their lives; the orphans 
in the asylums have feasts and are taken to the 
Zoological Gardens; a new oratorio, by a Bel- 
gian composer, is brought out with a chorus of 
eight hundred voices; banquets are given; the 


school children of the city sing cantatas before 


the king's windows; the parks are illuminated, 
and the week is to end with a succession of 
dramatic performances. 

We wished to see Antwerp, but knew that 
this week would be a very unfortunate time for 
taking up our quarters in a hotel there, and de- 
cided to go from here in the morning and back 
in the afternoon. The long train was late, as 
usual, and even after we were fairly off we had 
so many delays that we were two hours instead 
of one in reaching Antwerp. 

We found nothing very picturesque in the 
flat fields, poplars, flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, between Brussels and Antwerp. The 
farms seemed thrifty and the animals sleek and 
well ted. The country folk, who stood waiting 
at the stations, had the true Flemish type of face 


which we see in Memling or Van Eyck’s pictures. | 
|The women near Antwerp wear caps quite 
covering the head, with side lappets and large | 


crowns. Many of them have large straw bon- 
nets, tilted forward on the head, and trimmed 
with broad blue-and-white ribbon. Some of 
the well-to-do tarmers’ wives wore rich black 
silk gowns, with a scarf or cape of the same, 
and long gold chains. The men were almost 
all in blouses, some of dark blue cotton and 


| others of woolen stuif. 


When we reached Antwerp we found the 
streets crowded. A great triumphal arch, half 
finished, was in our way, and in another street 
were two columns. at the base of which sata 
painted wooden giant, perhaps the ‘*Ommen- 
ganck” himself. The Belgian flag flaunted its 
broad stripes of black, yellow and crimson from 
every window, and on many of the houses wer 
mottoes and praises of the king and queen. A 
plaster statue of the Virgin, sitting with a veil 


jover her head and a stem of gold lilies in her 


hand, was thrown into scrong relict against a 
scarlet baekground supported on a trame in the 
middle of the street. Although it was Sunday 
men were selling little gilt medallions of the king 
the shops 


same colors in cloth, ribbon or silk. 

After a long walk, we drew near to the tall 
eraceful tower, with its delicate tracery and 
slender lantern on top. 
in all, rang out a jubilant peal while we stood 
in the market-place. The houses there have 
gable-roofs, but the city is fast losing its old 
picturesqueness and growing modern. 

We looked at Quentin Matsy’s gracetal iron- 
work in front ot the cathedral, and then went 
into the great interior, where mass was just 


over. On the wall of the south aisle are four- 


teen modern Flemish pictures of the Passion | 


and Crucifixion, more painfully realistic than 
anything of the kind I have ever seen. The 
stained glass on the south side of the cathedral 


is all modern, except one window which bears | 


a coat of arms dated 1708. 

We wandered through the chapels and the 
choir, and saw the shrine of the Virgin, blazing 
with gold and silver. The great pictures by 


| Rubens were not to be unveiled until two 


choirs and saints. 
curious woodearving, newly gilded and painted. 

In the middle is a statue, of about half life-size, 
ot St. Joseph, with his rod in his hand and the | 
child Jesus in his arms. Around it are scenes | 
One is his mar- | 
riage, where Mary is much like the figure in| 
In the 
next the two are kneeling before the menaen) 
while the ox and ass are looking on in dumb 

wonder. The Presentation in the Temple and 


ithe Flight into Egypt follow, and after them 


comes a home scene, where Joseph is working 
with his plane at a carpenter's bench, behind | 
which his tools are ranged. Mary is reading 
from a large book, and the boy Jesus is on the 
floor at her feet. The scene in the Temple 
tollows, and the series ends with the death of | 


comforting his mother. The floors in the in- 
door scenes are all painted to imitate Dutch 
tiles. 

The guide showed us a head of Christ painted 
on marble, said to be by Leonardo da Vinci. 
It was done with great sweetness and tender- 
ness, whoever the artist may have been. He 
pointed out to us, also, the confessional boxes, 
carved in the sixteenth century, where some life- 


with great skill and expression, 

We went out to lunch and back again to the 
cathedral to see a procession and the Rubens | 
pictures. We waited near-the entrance of the 
choir and heard some fresh boy-voices in the 
organ-loft sing a familiar gloria. Then the 
procession marched in. Stupid-faced priests 
carried banners, and about twenty men followed 





long red pole. I had always thought that the 
Feast of Lanterns was a Chinese ceremonial, 
but this affair seemed very like it or ludicrously 
similar to a torchlight processian in election- 
time. The lanterns may have been lighted in 
the daytime to find an honest man, but I am 


By paying three hundred and twen- | 


The bells, ninety-nine | 


In St. Joseph’s chapel is "| 


We went through Aix: that is, we saw the 
station and drank a herrible compound of, I 
know not what, tlavored with pineapple. For 
three or tour days had we touched places men- 
tioned in the famous ride from Ghent to Aix, but 
we never saw two on the same road. We passed 
Ghent on our way from Bruges to Brussels, 
| Duttel on our journey to Antwerp, and, after 
iis inissing Hasselt and Lokeren, we reached 





| 


Aix, but saw nothing of it. 

In an hour or two senmething very large ap- 
peared on our right. The Dom!” said L, and 
the Dom it was. It grew and grew until it 
seemed to fill three-quarters of the city, and 
when we reached the station it quite overshad- 
owed us. Its two unfinished towers make it 
seem ungracetul, and the restorations give it a 
patched effect on the outside, but one western 
door still stands in its fitteenth-century beauty, 
and the inside makes one forget all the outer 
shortcomings. Dim remembrances of a legend 
which Tused to read some twenty years ago 
stole over me, and f thought of the builder who 
pledged his soul to the devil tor thé sake of 
building the finest cathedral in the world, and at 
last won it on condition that the building should 
never be finished, and his name should never be 


| known. 


The interior has a warmer and less cheerless 
look thin Antwerp, because it is built of creamy 
brown stone. ‘The long aisles and arches grow 
and grow while one looks at them, until one 
fecls like an ant crawling about on the stone 
floor, But the glory of the Dom, to my think- 
ing, is in the five old windows of the north 
aisle, erected in 1508-9. If one wishes to feel 
their beauty let him turn to the south aisle and 
look at) King Ludwig’s windows, which are 
{thought to be the pertection ot modern vlass« 
| work, and see how tawdry and staring they are 
i beside the exquisite sixteenth-contury reds and 
| greens, and, loveliest of all, the blues at the top. 

Fhen let him look at the unmistakable German 
| Virgin, very like the Meyer Madonna in ex- 
| pression, and St. Christopher, less burly than 
jusual, and sweet Elizabeth of Hungery, and 
| the rows of mediwval archbishops, and he will 

begin to feel the power of the old work. 
Part of the glass in the choir is old, but is 
| not in.sv good alight as that in the nave. We 
went to see it at six o'clock in the morning, 
when the sun streamed through the great east 
| window, lighting up the glass until it was too 
|dazzling to look at, and showing warm purple 
tints over the cold stone floor, and touching the 
modern carved saints until they seemed to giow 
with something like lite. 

We did not see the relics of the Three Kings, 
or Meister Stephan’s picture. We find the so- 
lar-myth theory a very economical belief, for 
it keeps us from going to see many relics of 
doubtful antiquity. On this account we let St. 
} Ursula and her cleven thousand virgins’ bones 
| rest in peace. 
| At nightfall we went into the narrow, crooked, 

ill-paved streets of Cologne. We are certain 
that Coleridge could not have stayed long in 
the city if he was sure of only seventy-nine 
distinct smeils, for we counted thirty-five in 
three hours. The inhabitants, like the dwellers 
in Edinburgh a hundred years ago, have a habit 
of emptying slops into the street, and then 
scattering them over the sidewalk with a broom. 

We saw a baby with its feet penned up like a 
mumnny’s, and its head on a lace-frilled pillow. 
It was only three weeks old, its mother said, 
but it was taken out to walk in the streets. 
We went through a narrow alley which was 
hung with evergreen, artificial flowers, and mot- 
tocs in) German, like “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 
“QO Lamb of God!” “Peter, Rock of the 
Church!” and others of the same kind. The 
children were carrying colored lanterns and 
eandles, and when FT asked them why, they 
wave an answer that I could not understand. I 
said *\A Fest?" and they nodded. IT hear that 
it is the Neimesse, which each street keeps by 
itself, once a year. : 

In the morning, after we had seen the Dom, 
we wandered about in the streets, looked into 
St. Alban’s lithe church when early mass was 
just over, and walked through the markets. A 
| boy was vetting water froma pump, witha long 
iron handle more than twice his own height. | 
asked him if it was not hard work, and he an- 
|swered that it was. Just before seven o'clock 
We saw some nicely-dressed little virls voing to 
school. One of them was running with a nose- 
gay for the teacher, and two older ones were 
walking along demurely with their hands full 
of books. Lasked one of them what her school 
| hours were, and she said tromseven till eleven, 


with an afternoon session. Cc. M. H 
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JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


ARE NOW LANDING 


FALL IMPORTATIONS 


o'clock, but we found a queer old St. George | CROCKERY WARE 


yery nose, and when the inevitable gross fat | with a gold background, surrounded by angel | 


PRENCIL CHINA, 
TABLE GLASS WARE, 
LAMP GOODS, ETC., ETC., 


they invite the attention of buyers in large or small 
lots to suit 


JONES, 
McDUFFEE & 
STRATTON, 


P23 and 24 South Market St., 


BOSTON, 


Opposite the Dome of Quincey Morket House. 
septs It 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


EARLY DAYS OF MOZART. 


The subject of this notice Was one of God's marvels 


in the world of song. Great men are bern at wide 
intervals; we admire and wonder, So far as. this 


child’s history is concerned, Mozart was a+ much a 


| LEADER in the music of the age. a3 was Moses, 


when he brought the Israelites through the Red sea; 
both were of God. This stery of his early life has 
few parallels in history. Itis given in the work an- 
nounced, and invites perusal, 
Price, 31.00. 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL. 





not quite sure of it, 


sepli 


After a priest had said a few words the choir 


Swiss in charge and his son asked the crowd to 
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BRIEF NOTES. 


The Parker Memorial is to be dedicated on 
fay week next, the 21st inst. 





pao cards” is the frequent announcement to 
Marriage notice; and now comes ‘‘No car- 
ages” to the funeral notice. 

Mrs. Livermore, 
1ear, broke of her legs 
Mountain region last weck. 


thousands will regret to 
one in the White 


The Commonwealth opened its twelfth volume 
on Saturday with an excellent number. ‘The 
twelfth volume will doubtless be as good as its 
predecessors, which have ever been eminently 
readable.— 7'raveller. 

One of our dailies, the Herald, has provided 
itself with a duplicate printing-office—type and 
presses complete, for immediate use in an emer- 
gency occasioned by fire. It is situated in 
Province court. 


Ilon. D. W. Gooch was absent in the British 


{ Provinces when nominated for the presidency 








{ 


{ back to their old quarters, corner of Milk 
‘ Federal streets, 


Of course he 
could not serve, and ex-Gov. Bullock was se- 
lected, who made an admirable officer. 


| of the Republican convention. 


Wright & Potter, State printers, have moved 
and 
from which they were burned 
out in November last—generally regarded the 
most unique building in the whole district. 
Maine’s State election on Monday. Returns 
from 343 towns ¢ Dingley (Republican) 39,- 
g47, Titcomb (Democratic) 27,987, and Wil- 
Dingley’s majority 


ive 


ams (Temperance) 1545. 
rall, 10,015. The towns to be 
ll not change the 


heard from 
result. 

The American Pomological Society has had 
a very interesting annual session in this city 
thisweck. It was largely attended from all parts 
of the country, and received many attentions. 
The show of fruits and flowers by this society, 
with our own Horticultural, was superb. 

Miss Mary F. 
have 


Eastman, whom some of our 
readers had the 
hearing, has decided, at the earnest solicitations 
field. Miss 


many of the 


doubtless 


friends, to enter the lyceum 
itman 


leading thinkers and speakers in Massachusetts, 


is cordially endorsed by 


and promises to become one of the leading lady 
lecturers of the country. 

Important official dispatches have been re- 
ecived from the 
the cffect that the * 
winter camp of the 
Island; that the 
ably the crew are on board a whaler from Cape 
York. 
hopetul opinion as to the situation of the crew. 

Mr. Mullett, the 
Treasury Department, whe has been in the city 


Polaris search expedition, to 
has discovered the 
Polaris crew on Littleton 
and that prob- 


Tigress” 
Polaris is sunk; 
Other dispatches, however, give a less 


supervising architect of the 
on business, is at once to partially remodel the 
Tremont street. It 
new postotfice ready 
for occupation by April. Work the 
Congress street extension will not begin until a 


national court-house, on 


is intended to have the 


next on 


settlement has been made with the owners of 


the land, by a jury of the citizens next month. 
The 
to give a circular 


on streets are inclined, we 


to Columbus ave- 


committee 
hear, exit 
to save a few feet of the 


on Boylston street! 


nue, into Park square, 
back yards of the 
Before determining to do so they will, of course, 
examine the the Providence 
Railroad corporation, and also consider wheth- 
another 


estates 


indenture with 


er betterments are assessable when 


line than that agreed upon is established with- 


out notice to the abuttors. 


The 
ministry of Salmeron because 
Cortes should retain the power of revising the 
has conferred the 


dismissing the 
it desired that the 


Spanish Cortes, after 


sentences of military courts, 
m@gst extraordinary powers on Castelar, placing 
higg at the head of the For the 
he is a dictator. Ile is a man of brilliant 


cabinet. time 







8, cloquent beyond any living continental 


stnan, of remarkable courage, and. hereto- 
re, of equally He 
believes with great sincerity in republican. in- 


remarkable moderation. 


xtutions. Suceess to his administration! 

We have seen this week halfa dozen peaches 
from a tree in the yard of George W. Stevens, 
146 West Newton street, 
might make 
should stimulate city 
They show whata 


in this city, which 
all country pomologists envious, 
while householders 
to imitate a like preduction. 
little time and care ean do, even in cities, for fruit 


they 


raising. The warmsices of brick houses willdo 


much to ripen and develop trait. The peaches 
in question were of the size of base-balls, rich 
and juice, and fragrant as a baby’s 


They went into the Horticultural Soci- 


in color 
breath. 

cty’s show, this week. 

a theater on the 
it is stated that 


to the building of 


at the South end, 


Relative 
Deacon estate 
Mr. Arthur Cheney never had entered into ne- 
gotlations that but that the 
admiration of a London opera 


for property. site 
had excited the 
and theatrical company, who in atl probability 
will complete negotiations, and erect a building 
which will vie with any in London or New York. 
The English company requires that a third of 
the capital for the of the 
should be taken up in this city. This, it 
readily subscribed by residents 


But the location for 


erection 
is be- 


lieved, will be 


in that section of the city. 
an up-town theater is at or near the junction of 
where the avenues 
of the 


room for approaches to 


Dover streets, 
all 


ample 


Tremont and 


concentrate from parts city, and | 


where there is 
the building. 
The 


Geneva arbitration is consummated! 


one of the grandest achievements of any nation 
or administration. On ‘Tuesday, Sir Edward | 


consul- 
British 


Archibald, 
of the 


Thornton and Mr. gener 
govern- 


Great Britain, agents 


mentto pay the award, called at the department of | 


State and paid to Secretary of State Fish, tifteen 
ynillion five hundred thousand dollars awarded 
by the Geneva tribun ilbto be paid by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britian to that of the United | 
States. The elaim had been already deposited 
in the treasury to their credit, and these gentle- 
men transferred: to the Secretary a certificate 
heretor, which he immediat ly delivered to tgre 
Secretary of the Treasury. Five per cent. regis- 
tered bonds are issued to an equal amount to be 
Secretary of State, 


held in trust by the 


to the future disposition of Congress. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Brine’s tall overcoats are very 
reasonable 
That is a capital Henry Hoyt book—the Early 


Days of Mozart; very readable. 


Bay State Lecture managers show a ster- 


’ 


st of lecturers this season, 

It is hard resisting Mr. Dingley’s sug gestions 
Phey 

Phe “Hall t 
the late fuir of the 
Society. 

Henry Mayo & 
is very delicious, 


uuse-Keepers should keep en hand. 


appeal to all classes of people. 


idle” 
New En 


first premium at 
Agricultural 


took the 


gland 


Co.'s table 


codish for family 


use and a stand-by that all 
good he 

Jones, McDuthee & Stratton’s fall importations 
tasteful, 


beautitul 


ef erockery and china are equally 


durable and reasonable in’ cost--a 
display. 
the *Odonto,’ 


atcan 


Mr. Choate, cin) establishing 


conterred a fayer on the race th never be 


hid. ‘The mouth but opens and its praise is 
spoken. 
Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are very early 


and complete in tall millinery and glove depart- 
ments, and ladies ean hardly fail to make their 
cells at 37 Temple place when out shopping. 
The and Maine 
make another great offer this week—to transport 
John, N. B., for 


card else- 


Eastern Central railroads 
passengers to and from St. 
only 812. See their “progressive” 
where. 

The pleasant face of Mr. F. B. Wentworth, 
the popular carpet-dealer, may now be seen at 
Tremont row, opposite the 
where will be found 


the new store, 5 
head of Hanover street, 


most desirable goods at low figures. 


pleasure of 


building | 
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To the many uses to which Mr. Wakefield 
has applied the rattan manufacture, none is 
more suggestive of propriety and usefulness 
than household articles suitable for wooden- 
wedding celebrations and other festive occa- 


sions. The list given elsewhere is quite at- 
tractive. 
Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co., who well 


consider the needs of the ladies as the seasons 
change, make mention of the fall opening of 
dress-goods, shawls and cioaks, and the ‘*Mel- 
rose Abbey” make of alpacas, brilliantines, mo- 
hairs, cashmeres, &c.—a tasteful and unsur- 
passed assortment of desirable goods. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are opening 
the season with a grand article of lack silk, 
their own exclusively, the ‘*Marie Antoinette, ’ 
which is destined to make a flutter of satisfac- 
in fashionable circles. They are also of- 
fering some excellent bargains in carpetings, 
which is a leading specialty with their house. 


tion 


3y the extension of Washington street, which 
cuts through their Haymarket square store, 
Messrs. Beal & Hooper retreat, with their ele- 
gant assortment of furniture, to their rear 
premises, 95 and 97 Friend street, until the com- 
The stock is as large and 
are much 


pletion of repairs. 
excellent as ever, while the prices 
lower. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers again gratify a 
large circle of personal friends and warm ad- 
mirers of the late Henry Thoreau by publishing 
William Ellery Channing’s biographical sketch 
—*‘Thoreau: the Poet-Naturalist; with Memo- 
rial Verses’—an appreciative and complete 
exhibit of that remarkable personage. We re- 
fer to their card. 

Two thousand seven hundred persons paid 
for admission last Sunday evening in Boston 
Music Hall to Rev Henry Morgan's new lecture 
on “Old Maids and Their Accusers.” As a 
counterpart to this lecture he will give to-mor- 
row (Sunday) evening, ‘‘Bachelors and Their 
Follies.” Bachelors being very numerous, and 
their follies legion, and all the fair sex fund of 
their pictures, such a crowd as perhaps never 
filled Music Hall before will hear the cute delin- 
‘Old Maids” will be repeated in Boston 
his 


eations. 
before Mr. Morgan goes West; 
friends declare it will bear repeating as many 
” which was delivered 


some of 
times as ‘Fast Young Men, 
thirty-one times in Boston alone. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. to-day issue Bryant's ad- 
mirable translation of Homer's Odyssey in two 
duodecimo volumes very convenient for library 
Everybody who appreciates Homer should 
From the same house 

Higginson’s new vol- 


use. 
bave this translation. 

comes also to-day Col. 
ume, ‘‘Oldport Days,” in which he gathers sev- 
eral of his delightful magazine essays, describ- 
ing Newport and talking in Iris exquisite style 
of various topics, all attractive, and rendered 
additionally so by the rare charm of his unsur- 
Ten heliotype illustrations make 


passed prose. 
Higgin- 


“Oldport Days” yet more complete. 
son’s **Out-Door Papers,” ‘Atlantic Essays” and 
“QOldport Days” ought to be in every well-se- 
lected library. 

Messrs. Jolin H. Pray, Sons & Co. have lately 
placed in sto¢ék some elegant carpetings fresh 
from foreigh manufacturers, whose supplies 
they regularly receive, and which they are en- 
abled to offer at-prices most favorable to pur- 
chasers. By keeping constantly on hand every 
variety, grade and color, they enable callers to 
make a selection without resorting to ‘shop- 
ping,” while, being their own importers, they 
are enabled to save one profit to the house- 
keeper, thus shading the price to a degree that 
gives them bargains in whatever line they se- 


leet. Their novelties and private patterns are 
well worth looking at, and it will be confessed 


they have an assortment that is brilliant, while 
it is unsurpassed, even if equalled. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Will Carleton recently gave a_ successful 
reading from his poems at Benton Harbor, 


Mich., for the benefit of the Methodist church 
in that place. 

Senator Sumner’s health 
that he will deliver a new lecture this coming 
winter on The Unity of the Republiegy He 
will doubtless receive a cordial welcome from 


is so far restored 


the lecture-going public. 

The subjects of General Banks’s lectures, this 
“Will it Endure?” a review of the 
republic and the dangers which 
“Public Opinion,” ‘Burlingame,” 
and 


season, are 
American 
threaten it; 
“Dryden, the Father of English Poetry,” 
“Scandinavia.” 

The radical, Charles Bradlaugh, sailed from 
England for this couutry on Saturday last. He 
lecture field with three subjects : 
Impeachment of the House of Bruns- 
“An Englishman's Views on the Irish 
and Charles [.” 


will enter the 
“The 

wick,” 
Question,” 





MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. A. P. Peck has not yet concluded his en- 
gigements for his contemplated series of con- 
j certs this season. His enterprise will spare no 
pains nor expense in combining the most  bril- 





al of | 


subject | 


natty and very | 


liant attractions that can be secured. 
Nilsson was so spoiled and petted in Russia 
last winter that she will probably be prepared 
to expect unusual attention trom her American 
vudiences this season, Her season with us will 
and she will not appear here un- 
ti February. 

Tamberlik is unquestionably a great tenor, 
jhaving won triumphs in critical London where 
Wachtel at first failed) signally. The hint 
out that bis voice has departed with 
Mario’s is to be received with liberal allow- 
ance, as he sang last season with immense suc- 
Later we shall have 

Tamberlik, informa- 
(not managerial) 


|: 
jb a brief one, 
| 
| 


| thrown 


Havana. some- 


about 


cess in 
thing to trom 


ition gathered from reliable 


say 


sources. 
The arrangements for the Kellogg English 


Opera Troupe are in an advanced state of com- 


| pletion. Several prominent English artists are 


| already engaged, and manager Hess is now ar- 
| cacaiaae terms with Santley, 
| "The season will probably open in Philadelphia 
jabout the middle of next month. Miss Kel- 
| logg is actively engaged in committing her roles 
and, we learn, tinds the study of the 
arduous than the Italian. It is to be 
»rima donna will include **Gil- 


the yreat baritone. 


in English, 
} text more 
| hoped that the 2 
da” in “Riggoletto” in her repertoire, as her 
brightest honors have been won in that part in 


London. 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 





FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FERNS. 
} can Pomological Society commenced in this city 
lon Wednesday. The exhibition of fruits filled 
{ . 

| both the upper and lower Horticultural Halls, 
tinest collection ever 


With this 


and was undoubtedly the 
| exhibited in this city. session 
' 


| 


| existence, 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
an exhibition 


which 
holds in connection with it of 
plants and flowers at Music Hall. 
cultural Hall display was one of the most tempt- 
ing to the lover of fruits. 
the apple, the many-shaded green and the lus- | 
cious warm yellow of the pear, the transp: trent. 
and royal purple tints of the grape, the’ soft | 


of the peach, were mingled with the delic- 





down 
ious and fragrant fruits of more tropical climes, 


| cence over the long rows of tables. 


in this vicinity, though some of our home fruits 
were found in the upper hall. 
Wilder, famed for his efforts to elevate and im- 
prove our varieties of fruit and method of fruit 
growing, covered one of the tables running the 
entire length of the hall with samples of the 
different varieties of pears which he has under 
cultivation. The Horticultural Society of Cam- 
bridge and Alexander Dickinson of Cambridge- 





society completes the first quarter century of its | 
and it was held here by invitation of | 


t 
i 
| 
| 


The fourteenth biennial meeting of the Ameri- | 


the 


The Horti-| 


| 


The delicate tints of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and all together were spread in orderly munifi- | 
The lower | 
| hall was mainly occupied with the fruits grown } 


Marshall P. | 








port were among the largest exhibitors of 
pears and apples, and George B. Durfee of Fall 
River made the finest display of grapes. The 
hardy fruits of the Granite State occupied a 
well filled table. The Green Mountain State 
sent a fine collection of apples. Messrs. E. 
Moody and Sons, of Lockport, N. Y., and 
Messrs. Einayer and Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., 
occupied large space with specimens of fruits. 
Nebraska filled one entire table. The Polk 
County Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Iowa furnished an excellent display of apples, 
all from a county where fruit culture was un- 
known twenty years ago. Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Virginia, Connecticut, and many other States, 
contributed, and one of the most attractive 
features was the collection of fruit from Utah 
and California. The mammoth pears, apples 
and other fruits from the latter would seem to 
to mark it as the eldorado of the fruit grower 
as well as of the gold seeker. The Deseret 
nurseries of Utah were also well represented 
and sent some novel fruits. Music Hall was a 
perfect forest of tropical and exotic evergreens 
and of the bright and fragrant flowers of every 
clime. Large tree-like ferns waved their droop- 
ing tresses over the visitor's head, and tall 
palms shot up toward the ceiling from the cen- 
ter of the hall, while gladioli and a superfluity 
of other. cut-flowers displayed their light colors 
from the sides of the room and the balconies 
and loaded the air with their fragrance. The best 
nurseries and greenhouses in the suburbs of the 
city contributed liberally to this display—the 
finest collection of flowers, shrubs and tropical 
plants ever collected in this city. 





Joun Stuart Minv’s Atneism.—Mill seemed 
to me quite different from any other man I have 
ever scen. He was in no sense a negationist 
or a destructive as to the character of his mind ; 
he never approached any person or any dogma 
with bow and spear; he never sought to make 
captures. He dealt in affirmations, uttered his 
truths in a luminous, genial way, and if he of- 
fered an opinion fatal to your prejudices it was 
as if he offered you the rarest flower from his 
garden. Such tenderness! There was some- 
thing pathetic in his treatment even of wrongs, 
as if there were written in his breast the motto 
of the Eastern king, ‘Act as if you watched 
over an infant.” Such humility! ‘Buddha sat 
down on the grass, and the grass became a jew- 
elled throne.” He took the lowest seat, and 
published therefrom eternal laws. Never shall 
I forget the sensation produced here, during the 
second great canvass in which he stood for Par- 
liament, by his outburst of horror at the image 
which Mansel had set up as the Christian God, 
in contending that the highest human morality 
must be altogether different from the morality 
of an Infinite Being. ‘‘I will,” said Mr. Mill 
(whom I must here quote from memory)—“I 
will call no being good who is not good in the 
same sense as I mean when I apply that term 
to my fellow-men. And if there be any such 
being, there is one thing which, however pow- 
erful, he cannot make me do—he cannot make 
me worship him. And if such a being can sen- 
tence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I 
will go.” This sentiment was dragged out at 
the election, and placarded the walls as a 
specimen of ‘Mill’s atheism!” Canon Kings- 
ley, preaching at the time in the Chapel 
Royal, quoted the words, and said, ‘To my 
mind these words express the most exalted 
Christianity.” And another said, ‘‘The reli- 
gious world owes a great debt to this man it has 
distrusted, who, when a blow was aimed at the 
moral majesty of God, wpheld the shield.” They 
who had best studied and pondered Mr. Mill's 
works—still more they who knew him person- 
ally, and could witness his life and conversa- 
tion—required no such vindications. They 
would not be at any loss to see in this outbreak 
of feeling in the midst of a philosophical essay 
an instance and expression of the depth and 
strength of the author's religious feeling. And 
it is probable that if Mr. Mill's intimate friends 
were one and all asked to-day what they con- 
sidered the profoundest clement in their great 
friend’s character, each would reply: his essen- 
tial religiousness.—M. D. Conway, in Harper's 
Magazine. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ObDbD ARTICLES OF FURNITURE made 
Also, repairing the most difficult properly treated, at 
STEVENS's, 601 Washington street. 4 


to order. 


EXTRACT OF Ry E, carefully mail from the best of 
rye. It is better than Bourbon Whiskey, because it 
is made differently, [tts a safe stimulant for all. 

JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 
® and 1585 Washington street. 





IN THE THosrrraL L.—JAMES DINGLEY & Co.'s (9 
and 15) Washington street) EXTRACT OF RYE is faust 
driving out all the worthless Whiskeys from our hos- 
pitals, It has all the virtues of Bourbon Whiskey 
without many bad qualities that are removed by its 
peculiar method of distillation. 


ALL SIZES, as well as all the BEST qualities of 
GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS, are offered to smokers, 
at wholesale or retail, at the very lowest prices, at 
the Importing House ot 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 and 1585 Washington street. 





WHITE'S SPECIALTY FOR DYSpEpsta is the only 
prompt, efivient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, melancholy, costiveness, 
wind, mental and physical debility, as well as many 
others. H. G. WiHirk, proprietor, Cambridgeport, 
Mass. Price 31 ban bottle. For sale by all Druggists, 

You WILL BE Sorry if you bay Cigars simply be 
eause they are cheap. You will light them and then 
throw them away. Had you a GENUINE IMPORTED 
HAVANA CIGAR you will be loth to part with even the 
and such Cigars are always to be had at the 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 and 158) Washington street. 





stump; 
lowest prices, of 


WINE VERSUS CIDER. 2.—There is a common idea 
that pure cider is harmless, if not absolutely beneti- 
cialin its efYeets. But the Rhine wines of the ordi- 
nary sort contain less alcohol than well-made cider, 


ally more salutary. Good cider has ten per cent. of 
alcohol. Messrs, ENGELHARDT & Co. offer to the 
public the choice of a number of kinds of pure wine, 
Which have on the average not over eight per cent. 
Which is the better drink for temperate pace * Call 
and examine at the WEINSTUBE, JOY’s BULLDING, 
sl Washington street, Private oflice up-stairs, room 
13. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 4th inst., at Shawmut Church, by Rev. 
E. B. Webb. D. D.. Edwin T. Witherby of Shelby, 
Alabama. to Miss Mary F., daughter of the late Kev. 
Charles Cleveland. 

In Charlestown, 4th inst.,at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by Rev. Mr. Grinnell, Abraham G. 
Wyman of Boston, to Miss Abby <A., daughter of 
Benjamin Phipps, Esq. 

At New Bedford, 6th inst.. at the Unitarian Chureh, 


by Rev. William J. Potter, William Rotch to Mary R., 
daughter of the late Hon. T. D. Eliot, all of New 
Bedtord. 





_ DEATHS. 


At Longwood, 9th inst.. Blanche A.. only child of 
Charles H. and Una L. Morgan, 20 months. 

At Cambridge, 9th inst., Willard Phillips, 8s. 

At Chelsea, 8th inst., Dea. Jeremiah Campbell, 1. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
will reGpen at ANDREW HALL, Sept. s. 





Catalogues 





dressing CUSHINGS & LADD. 
augso 3t 
BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
154 TREMONT STREET. 





Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 


Classes limited to four pupils only. 





Largest number of free advantages of any Music 
School in America. 

Only the best teachers engaged. 

Organ practice free to Students. 

Apply for Circulars to 


july2eu JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





OLD BAY STATE 
LECTURES, 


Wilkie Collins, 
Newman Hall, 
Scott-Siddons. 
Barnabee, 

Thomas’ Orchestra, 
Dougherty, 
Holland, 


In Old Bay State Course of Lectures only. Tickets 


and their effects upon the digestive organs are gener- | 


J ordan, “Marsh & Co.,| 


WILL OPEN 


On Monday, Sept. 15th, 


300 PIECES 


OF THEIR 


CELEBRATED 


BLACK SILK 


This make of Silk is entirely new; it 
is our own exclusively; and we recom- 
mend it without hesitation for the ex- 
cellence of its quality and finish. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
septuls lt 


1000 


New and Elegant Designs 


—IN— 


French and English 


CARPETS, 


JUST RECEIVED BY LATEST STEAMERS, 


Our Prices are the Lowest, our designs the 
Choicest, and our Stock complete in all the 
Different Makes and Grades. 


AS SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
—WE OFFER— 


100 Rolls French Moquettes at $3.50 & $1.00 


100 * best Eng. Body Brusscl» at $2.00 
200 “ ‘eé ity se oe at $2.25 
200 bd o6 “6 at $2 37 1-2 
300 ‘ Good styles Eng. Tapest’s at $1.25 


We invite particular ittention to our large 
stock of 


Fnelish and American 


KIDMINSTER AND THREE-PLY 


CARPETS, 


COMPRISING OVER 


300 


Different Designs and Colorings, 


And made especially for our Retail Trade. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
repL3 It 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 


& CO. 
MELROSE ABBEY 


BLACK ALPACAS, 
MOZAMBIQUES, 
BRILLIANTINES, 
GROS DE ZURICH, 
| MOHAIRS, 
CASHMERES, 


{| Our long experience with this make of goods war- 
| rants us in saying that they have never yet been 
equalled, 
| 











CHURCHILL, WATSON & C0,, 


269 Washington St. 
s 





1,3,5 and 7 WINTER STREET. 
tr 


VER Y § SAFE 
—AND— 
VERY PROFITABLE. 


DIVIDENDS, 


septs 





At the present rate of gold. SUR- 





can be obtained at most of the book-stores, or by ad. | PLUS FUSDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 


may be converted into a 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDs of the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. senreeoRy 
AND ESSEX CO. RAILROADS, 

17 MILES LONG, from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 


Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburgh R. R. Trunk Line. 

The very large sales of the past few months leave 
but a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid 
pushing of the road to completion insures an EARLY 
AND A LARGE ADVANCE on their market ralue. 
bE. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Jotnsbury, Vr.; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 511 Broadw: ay. New York: 
FAIRBANKS. BROWN & Co.. 








2 Milk street. Boston: 
Financial Agents. 
For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally. 


septls 4t 





MERC ANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU TION, 
New BANK BUILDING. NO. 387 WASHINGTON Sr., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
ealendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
dress protection of depositors. 3m aug2 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It having 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston 
been selling Ales under the name of, and 





have 


| represented as, “Cook's Celebrated Ale,” we hereby 


caution the public that no package, in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled "McCormick's Patent, Nov. 16, 
1869; Reissued January 25, 1870.” 

The only persons in Boston possessing the right to 
bottle our Ales are Col. P. T. HANLEY, No. 1465 
Washington street, and the undersigned, 

ISAAC COOK & CO., 





at Music Hall, lt Septls 


aug?-tf Depot, No. 25 Central street 


MARIE ANTOINETTE” 


During the last 15 days we have Landed | 
per Steamers ‘‘ Palmyra,” “ Olympus,” 

“Tarifa,” “Hecla,” and ‘‘Atlas,” 250 Bales 

of the Choicest Styles of British, Smyrna 

and French 


CARPETS. 


To these we have added an Extensive 
Stock of American Carpets, in Every Style 
and Quality. 

These goods have been selected with 
especial reference to the 


RETAIL TRADE 


— OF — 


BOSTON 


—AND THE— 


New England States. 


Many of the Patterns and Colorings are 
Exclusively Our Own. and consist of the 
Most Extensive Variety of 


NOVELTIES 


we have ever shown. 


We shall sell these goods at a small 
advance upon the cost of importation, 
and invite the early attention of the 
public to them. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS CO. 


3828 & 330 Washington St., 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 
sepl3 3 


- ~ 
> 


LADIES 


WILL BE PLEASED TO OBSERVE 


We are in receipt of all the 
Very Latest, Most Distinguished | 
S'LY LES, 
Including all the New and Most De- 
sirable Shades of 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, POMPONS, 
AIGRETTES, OSTRICH 
FEATHERS, BANDS AND 
TIPS, JETS, CORONETS, 
BUCKLES. ETC., ETC. 


We have never had the pleasure of introducing to 
the Ladies of Boston and its vicinity so Fine and 
Elegant an assortment of Millinery Trimmings at 
such remarkably Low Prices. 


PLEASE EXAMINE EARLY. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Desire to inform their friends and eustomers that 
their Fall Importations of real Kid Gloves far sur- 
passes that of any former season. In point of quality, 
quantity, and the superior tinish and fit of the goods, 


prices at which they will be placed on their counter 
aut retail, there remains not a doubt of the great suc- 


Kid Glove department. Ladies are in- 


cess of the 
venience. The very great suecess attending their 
efforts to place before their customers constantly the 
very best quality of Kid Gloves at the lowest possible 
price, 
to pursue. 
PRINCIPLE, 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


septl3 It 


They will ADHERE STRICTLY TO THIS 


CARPETS. 


REMOVAL. 


Vited to examine the assortment at their earliest con- | 


ix sufficient proof that this is the wisest policy | 


where 


and 


BAS 


Inside 


Sold 








by L. 


merit. 


L. O. 


son, 





and taking into consideration the remarkably low | - 


to pee 














F, B. WENTWORTH & CO. | 


HAVE REMOVED TO | 
No. 5 TREMONT ROW. 


} 
Next door to Copeland’s, directly opposite the head | 
of Hanover street. | 

| 


CARPETINGS of all grades at fair prices. 
WENTWORTH'S ALL-WOOL 
DOLLAR CARPETS 


ARE VERY CHEAP. 
aap? > 3t 


FALL OVERCOATS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT 


Geo. R. Brine & CO.,’s, 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


201 
i 


201 


eel 5 


TA BLE FISH. 


Extra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, 


—{iN— 
25lb., 50lb. and 100I1b. Boxes. 
For first-class family trade. and ready for use. 


CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in small packages. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 
5 COMMERCE STREET. 


Washington St. 





Also, 








septl3 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


And shall continue to offer 
PURCHASERS ot 


Black Walnut Chamber Sets, 
Drawing-Room and Parlor Sets, 
Stands, 


TABL 
NEWSPAP ER, SLIPPER and MUSIC 
TABL » 
SCREE 





of other articles ot House Furniture, 
ful, Or 


vieaate 


superior COLLECTION 
Choirs, 


highest reputation as 
Sells largely. 


CHE 


port, yet having c 
related interest, add varie ty to the volume. 
lent Heliotype Hlustr: ations of the Old Stone Mill, 
Jewish Cemetery, the Haunted Window, 
objects of local ‘celebrity, fitly supplement the ad- 
mirable desc riptions and exquisite literary grace of 

“Oldport Days.’ 


New Roslyn Edition. 

“Any one who, knowing no word of Greek, has 
made himself master of this translation, is quatlitied 
to judge of Homer, not merely as a story-teller, but 
as 4 poet; and has filled his mind with the spirit, the 
grandeur, the beauty, almost even ak melody, of the 
greatest epic poem of all time? 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO, 


FALL OPENING 


—OF— 


DRESS GOODS, 


Shawls and Cloaks, 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 Washington st. 


1,3,5 and 7 Winter Street. 


sepths 


FURNITURE! 


During the rebuilding of our Warerooms we can 
be found at 


95 & 97 FRIEND STREET, 


we have removed our stock of 


FURNITURE, 


Sideboards and Hall S 


ETC., ETC., ETC., AT 


EXTREMELY Low PRICES, 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


95 & 97 FRIEND STREET. 


septl3 


WOODEN WEDDING CELEBRATIONS. 


ALI, KINDS OF 


Rattan Furniture 


Are especially appropriate as sieegesan upon such occa 
sions, and at all other times 


THE LIST COMPRISES 


CHAIRS of many patterns, SOFAS, WORK-STANDS 
FIREWOOD, 

HOLDERS, 
and WINDOW 


Es, FLOWER-STANDS, 
k-MATS, CURTAINS, TOLLE 
INS, FOOT-RESTS, CRICKETS, 
KETS of every size and style, 
DOOR-MATS and RUGS, and 








namental and Durable. 





by all dealers in first-class Furniture. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 


36 CANAL ST., and 
129 FRIEND STREET, 


BOTTON. 


~NEW CHURCH Music BOOK. 





THE STANDARD. Price $1.50, is a very 
OF CHURCH MUSIC, for 
Compiled 
O. EMERSON and H.R. PALMER, men of the 
and composers, 


Conventions and Singing Classes. 


conductors 
Already a great success, 


_— 


SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, $30 per hundred, 
is 4 Sabbath School Song Book of extraordinary 
40 composers contribute Hymns and Musie 
alike new, original and beautiful. 


for 30 cents. 
ERFUL VOICES, 
EMERSON, 


All books mailed, post-paid, for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


septle tf 
NEW BOOKS. 
OLDPORT DAYS. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, With ten 


ffeliotype Illustrations from Views taken express- 
ly for this work. 
In this charming book Col. Higginson describes, in 
fo most attractive manner, 
Newport life and scenery which Summer yisitors fail t 
8 slightly connected with New 
plain features which give them a 


I vol. l2mo, $2.50, 


Other ess 








BRYANT'S ODYSSEY. 


2 vols. l2mo. gilt top. 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 


septl 


THE 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Early Life. Manners and Reading, Nature, 
and Seasons, Literary themes, Spring and 


Philosophy, Walks and Talks, the Latter Year, Mul- 


tum in 
Sports, 


One handsome volume, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


_ Sold everywhere. 
lishers, 


septl3 





JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


3 BOSTON. 


| JUST READY, 


THOREAU : 


WITH MEMORIAL VERSEs, 





CONTENTS. 


Parvo. His Writings, Personalities, 
Characters, Moral, Memorial Verses. 


Price $2.00. 





Mailed, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


SNTS WANTE! 
SEND FOR CATAL OCU rE 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


_ septs 


Best Foreign Materials, 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


sep 


INDUCEMENTS TO 


Outside and 
a large 
which are use- 


Price 50 cents. 
A SCHOOL SONG BOOK, is the 
one to introduce in Common Schools the present sea- 


some of those aspec 


and other 


. Independent. 


Sent postpaid on re- 


POET-NATURAL IST. 


Animals 
Autumn, 


postpaid, by the pub- 





2t 


variety 


tr 





Excel- 


$5.00. 


' J 1 . 
_™ /Cloths, Coatings, Cassimeres and] in 
rs Instruction in every department; 
Terms and first-class Artists for instructors in ali de- 
partments. 


I 


Field 


It | For Family and Club use, on 


13t* 





THIN | “WOOLEN OVERCOATS, 


—OF THE— 


33 Washington St. 


Va 


Are informed that having made extra preparations for 


Fall Sales of 1873, 


CARPETINGS, 


Comprises every variety of shade and texture, and 
we shall make our prices in all cases at the very 
smallest margin on cost of production. 


SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 


475 TOP BRAIDS at $2.50 each ; 


1765 SWITCHES at $8. each ; 


2700 SWITCHES at $10., $12., $15., $18., 
and $20. each; 


Job lot of FRIZZES at 10 cts. per yd.; 


SIDE CURLS, of all lengths, and Latest Styles of 


is now in the market a quantity of Hair Goods, mired 
with Jute, Linen, and Silk, sold at APPARENT bar- 
gains. 
but warrant to sell ONLY PURE HUMAN HAIR, 
at GREAT BARGAINS, to give perfect satisfaction, 
and to refund the money in case of misrepresenta- 
tion of goods, 


GREAT PARISIAN 


Sewing Machine Co. recommended by 


sofle 


Fowle, Torrey & Co.. 


~—. 2t 





Tailors, of long experience, we can fit and please all 
who employ us, 
Clothing. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


No. 30 Washington 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 


TEAS. 


ING 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. 


PFAFF'S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not ry & asa beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic 

as such by our oon Physicians. 
versally acknowledge 
selected Barley, Malt fone Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. 
dyspepsia. For the benefit “of families and persons 





1873. 





CARPET BUY YERS 


OUR STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS, Etc.,| 


GOLDTHWAIT, 


septs BOSTON. 2¢ 


THE CLIMAX 


HUMAN HAIR! 


THE 
Largest Stock 


—OFr— 


Human Hair Goods 
IN THE COUNTRY, 
Is Now Offered to the Public 


PRICES NEVER KNOWN BEFORE, 


—AT THE— 


GREAT PARISIAN 
HAIR STORE, 
315 WASHINGTON STREET. 


$75,000 
Worth of PURE HUMAN HAIR Goods 


direct from Paris. Cc 


1500 TOP BRAIDS at 50c each; 
Former Price $1.00 


1200 TOP BRAIDS, Extra, $ 2 each; 
Former Price $3.50 
550 TOP BRAIDS at $leach; 
Former Price 32.00 
Former Price $4.50 
1900 SWITCHES at $5. each; 
Former Price $9.00 


Former Price $12.00 


Nearly one-half the former prices. 
One-half the cost price 


CRIMP CURLS, to be sold at prices that will 
agreeably ASTONISH the buyer. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Mixed Goods! There 


Remember, we keep no mixed goods, 


HAIR STORE, 
315 WASHINGTON STREET. 


J. MEDINA, 


Pocket the Address. 2t = Sept 


SEWING MACHINES. 


WHEELER & WILSON 








In anticipation of the completion of our New Store, 


EN TERTAIN MENTS. 


PROGRESSION ! 


Unparalleled Suecess of Exeursions 


VIA 


ASTERN AND MAINE CENTRAL RAIL- 
ROAD LINE! 


STILL ANOTHER! 


BOSTON TO ST. JOHN & RETURN 


Only $12. 


STATE FAIR IN BANGOR, ME., 


Sept, 16, 17, 18, 19. 


REGATTA IN ST. JOHN, 


September 17. 


Tickets Good to go until Sept. 25, 


—AND— 


Return until Oet. 15. 


FOR TICKETS AND INFORMATION CALL 


AT 


134 Washington St., 


—OR AT— 


EASTERN RAILROAD STATION, 


Causeway Street, Boston. 
HARLES F. HATCH, Gen’l Manager. 
J. PRESCOTT, Superintendent. 
GEO. F. FIELD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


septls 2t 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 


GREAT ATTRACTION ! 





The Cheapest and Best 


ENCURSION 


OF THE SEASON! 


EASTERN RAILROAD, 
Great Reduction 


IN FARE 


—TO— 


NORTH CONWAY 


AND RETURN, 


From the following Stations, viz. : 


BS) SREP Ere ep te AE See 5.00 

AHEAD. CO aes ik den « cone eeteas -- 5.00 

They take the Three Grand Medals! Lynn Rial wre acl uhingre ese <a See 5.00 
WORLD'S EXHIBITION, I MINUNN oman soars onic Séin'es so mana 5.00 

Vienna, Aug. 19, 1873. Marblehead SSR ee 1p 5.1 ) 

Wheeler & Wilson Manufae’g Co., Pier iB oc oss ck tenes - 4.95 
No. 625 Broadway, N. Y., Wdsioheutes i 5.00 
Awarded Grand Medal of Progress,| Go yocestey -.:-...00e0eeee es 5.20 
Grand Medal of Merit, and the Only ee eee 5.30 


Wenham AIEEE SEA ie 5 eer ey” 20) 


the International Jury for the Tpswich..-------..-seeeee scenes 4.60 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, | Newburyport... 4.25 
Specimen copies Seenery Bet aES, ; 4 es 
 ieineiak Gh... Skton. Hampton SEE EE PPP ere eae FOS 

By septs H. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 2t Psi -saigeky I shane ine a eo 
5 | GROOM SEE Chee sos ees dence «$25 
SPECIAL NOTICE Portsmouth «---.-.-.6..2% e 3.25 

oe South Berwick Village 2.90 

Salmon Falls----------+--: 2.85 

CARPET BUYERS ! Great Falls.--.----..+--++-- - 2,70 
COCO ORS « 052 icc siaineedcs $2.60 


Tickets good to go and return from 


which we shall soon occupy, we have made extensive | & : “GR 5s 
preparations for the FALL TRADE in Sept. Ist until Nov. Ist. 





FINE CARPETS! | ?uutMan cazs on ALL THE TRAINS. 


The new goods are now opening from every steam F 
r, and constitute the finest assortment of choice 
hings we have ever shown. 


apply to GEO. F. 
Boston, or 


#e@- For tickets and information 
IELD, G. P. A., 134 Washington street, 


of Station Agents of Eastern R.R. 


GEO. F. FIELD, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
JOHN W. SANBORN, 
Gen. Agt., Wolfboro’ 
Junet, 2t 


J. PRESCOTT, 
Superintendent. 
GEO. RUSSELL, 
Gen. Ticket Agt. 
septs 


4 





157 TREMONT, NEAR WEST ST. 


NOW READY, 


1. Coy - 





























CHOOLI. 











FALL STYLES. 
L, D, BOISE & SON 


Are now ready to show their new stock of 
FOREIGN FALL AND WINTER 


T . 
Vestings, 
neluding all the NOVELTIES. Being practical 


Also on exhibition New and Stylish |. 
in 





TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 
Street. 
ot 


at 


sep6 


v ~~ T 


Combining the Features of all the Success- 


ful Music Conservatories of Europe 
and America. 
Among its standard Advantages are the 
Small Class System, limiting the number of pupils 
each class to four. The 
Low and Popular 


New Specialties— Erening Classes for pupils engaged 
day time, and Military Band School for evening in- 


strumental study. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 15, 16 and 17. For new cir- 


eulars and full particulars, address or apply in person 


any time to 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Director, 


sept6 St 339 Ww ashington street. 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


‘WINES, 
c IGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
june] 


peing recommended 
Its purity is uni- 
, and cannot be gainsald, only 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 


Whitens your Teeth. 


CHOATE’S ODONTO 


Perfames the Breath. 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 
CHOATE'S ODONTO 


Hardens the Gums. 


Cures Sore Mouth. 


CHOATE’S ODONTO 


Sold by all Druggists, 


CHOATE'S ODON10 


Sold by Choate, Drug- 
gist, under Revere House. 


—AND BY— 
H. A. CHOATE 
DRUGGIST, 


WASHINGTON, Cor. WINTER 8ST. 


septl} at 





It is strongly urged as a relief for 


ving at a distance it is put 


n bottles = seeurel 
acked. Jt is a genuine, “Pontthpud and polatable 
AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


aug2 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 








tf 














CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bie sat 30 3 


O:..F Bist o N ; 
SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE Co. payable in twenty or thirty years, coupens ec 
FIRE-PROOF SAF ES, | dollars, interest pa able semi-annually.” 
Bank Vaults, Vault Doors, Patent Fire-| ; 1873. RIC U. TRACY, 
proof Shutters. —_ 873 City Treasurer. 


Uniformity of System of” 















































































































































































































Socialism in America. 
eis - 
THE WALLINGFORD (CONN.) COMMUNITY. 


PROPERTY AND FAMILIES IN COMMON. 


A desire and pardonable curiosity to see and 
penetrate the mysteries of the branch of the 
Oneida Community, situated one mile west 
of this village, has brought me here. Having 
had extraordinary facilities for examining into 
the merits and objections of this strange 
creed, and knowing that the internal manage- 
ment of their affairs, both business and social, 
are as a sealed book to the outside world, I pro- 
pose to relate truthfully, and as brietly as pos- 
sible, the result of my investigations. On ar- 
riving here I was fortunate enough to meet 
two old members of the Community, and upon 
my expressing a desire to visit and inspect 
their institution I was somewhat ungraciously 
invited to do so. The reluctance with which 
they extended the invitation was caused by an 
innate fear that too much publicity might be 
given to their actions; but being assured of my 
circumspection we began our walk toward the 
grounds. As we plodded along through the 
thick sand I learned that nearly eighteen years 
ago a family branch of the Oneida Community 
settled in their present location. Handsome 
buildings were erected on the old Hartford and 
New Haven turnpike commanding a view of 
the Quinnipiac Valley, while orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens, pastures and green ficlds were 
extended from the banks of the river to the sum- 
mit of Mount Tom. Two hundred and forty 
acres, chiefly devoted to grazing and the pro- 
duction of fruits, were laid out, but since then 
a printing-office and a silk manufactory have 
been established. 

Crossing an iron bridge which spans the Quin- 
nipiac river, I soon came to two large buildings 
connected by a covered arch. ‘*These,” said 
my informant, as he left me, ‘‘are our works.” 
At the door of the larger building I met a tall, 
fine-looking and well-dressed elderly gentleman 
of whom I asked permission to visit the works. 
He took me through a well-equipped printing- 
office, and then into the silk manufactory, where 
nearly one hundred children were emp!oyed 
spooling sewing silk. Our passage through the 
different rooms was uninterrupted by conversa- 
tion, and I only had time to notice that the wo- 
men wore their hair cut short and shingled, 
bloomer costumes and peculiarly sedate faces, 
while the men, all of whom were advanced in 
years, wore grizzly-gray beards and rather long 
hair. The children were simply employés, and 
dressed as other children do. ‘On reaching the 
door again my guide pointed with his long, bony 
fingers in a southwesterly direction and said, 
“That is the way to the house.” Thanking in 
a monosyllable, [ followed a small trail up the 
mountain-side and soon came in sight of the 
houses and lovely grounds of the Wallingford 
branch of the Oneida Community. Imagine 
three acres of ground laid out in the most tasty 
manner, with flowers of every hue radiant with 
perfume, interspersed with evergreen and wil- 
low trees, in the midst of which are tortuous 
paths laid with concrete, asphaltum and pebbles, 
surrounding two lovely houses almost buried in 
a wealth of creeping ivy, worning glories and 
grave-vines. Then from the branches of the 
trees come the sweet voices of myriads of birds 
singing in all their glory as they hop from 
bough to bough this beautiful summer morning, 
and you have but a faint idea of the beauty ot 
the scene which opened itself to my wondering 
eyes. Iwas enchanted; and as I slowly wended 
my way toward the larger house I felt myself 
struck by another vision of loveliness. ‘This 
time it was a youthful female who attracted my 
attention. She was of the blonde type, with 
large, expressive, bright blue eyes; her figure 
though slight was as though chiselled out of 
marble, her hands and feet were small and deli- 
cately white, and though her golden tresses had 
been shorn, and though she wore a_ miserable 
bloomer costume of an inferior quality of cali- 
co, I was attracted to her by her beauty. Dotting 
my hat, and making a bow which would have 
done credit to a French dancing-master, IT ad- 
vanced to where she stood gathering flowers, 
and politely asked her if she would show me 
through the grounds and houses. Her face be- 
came radiant with smiles as she returned my 
salutation. Then taking my left hand in her 
right she tripped along with me toward the 
smaller house, the very personification of inno- 
cence and loveliness, T thought. On the way 
I asked her several hurried questions, and 
learned that her name was Alice, that she was 
seventeen years of age, born in the Oneida 
Community, and that the occupants of both 
houses were all one family living in harmo- 
ny, quict and contentment, and that [was the 
only stranger who had visited their institution 
for several mouths. My pretty little guide 
showed me into a neatly-furnished parlor, where 
I had time to observe a picture of Gustave 
Doré and two volumes on a table. The books 
were, “Women of the War” and ‘Raymond 
and New York Journalists.” While wondering 
if I should ever see my little fairy again, a fine- 
looking old gentleman entered the room, and 
soon, all reserve being thrown aside, your cor- 
respondent was being crammed with the mys- 
teries of Communism. Mr. Olds, the gentle- 
man who had been called by my vision of love- 
liness, has been a member of the Oneida Com- 
munity for twenty-five years, and, being well 
qualified by education and practical knowledge 
to answer all the questions putto him, he began 
by informing me that there are forty-five mem- 
bers of the Wallingford branch, of whom twen- 
ty-one are males and twenty-four females. 

Correspondent— W hat are your religious prin- 
ciples? 

Mr. Olds—The Oneida Community rests upon 
a religious foundation. It was originated to 
apply the teaching of the New Testament to all 
the relations in life. We believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ; we aflirm that the gospel pro- 
vides for complete salvation from sin, and that 
the second comingof Christ and the establish- 
ment of his kingdom in the heavens took place 
over 1800 years ago. We believe that the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath is adverse to the ad- 
vance of man into new and true arrangements, 
and that the divine obligation of it passed away 
with the Jewish dispensation. 

Correspondent.—W hat are your social princi- 
yles? 

Mr. Olds—Our social principles naturally 
result from our religious principles. We 
have no property distinctions. Selfish own- 
ership is unrecognized. The unity which in 
ordinary society is limited ta one man and 
one woman is extended. Complex marriage 
takes the place of simple marriage, and many 


small families are merged in one large family. | 


We believe that the atfections cap be controlled 
and guided, and that far better results are pro- 
duced than if left to take care of themselves 
without restraint. 

Correspondent—Then you do not believe in 


romantic passion, early love and happy mar- | 


riages, do you? 


Mr. Olds—Our doctrine is that the whole 


matter of love and its expression should be sub- | 


ject to enlightened self-control. We regard it 
better in the early stage of passional experience | 
for the young of both sexes to associate in love | 
with persons older than themselves, and if pos- | 
sible with those who are spiritual and have been | 
some time in the school of self-control, and who | 
are thus able to make love safe and editving. | 
It is well understood by physiologists that it is 
undesirable for persons of similar characters 
and temperaments to mate together. We have 
discovered that it is undesirable for two inex- 
perienced and unspiritual persons to rush into 
fellowship with each other; that it is far better 
for both to associate with persons of mature 
character and sound sense. 
terest in this matter, sir, [ can explain further 
by saying that another general principle with us 
is that it is not desirable for two persons, what- 
ever may be their standing, to become exclu- 
sively attached to each other, however popular 
this may be with sentimental people generally, 
Another principle with us is that persons shall 
not be obliged to receive, under any circum. 
stances, the attention of those whom they do 
not like. The great aim is to teach every one 
self-control, and this leads to the greatest hap- 
piness in love and the gfeatest good to all. 

Correspondent—Then you really believe in 
free love? 

Mr. Olds—Freedom and love are a terrible 
combination of two very good ideas, which orig- 
inated in the Oneida Community, but it has since 
been taken up by a different class of speculators 
and has come to be the name of a torm of 
Socialism with which we have but little atlinity. 
Free love with us does not mean treedom to 
love to-day and leave to-morrow. Our com- 
munity is a family as distinctly bounded and 
separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. ‘The tie that binds us together is 
as permanent and sacred as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion, and we are not tree lovers 
In any sense that makes love less binding or re- 
sponsible than it is in marriage. : 

Correspondent—What are your ideas on the 
subject of equal rights ? 

Mr. Olds—Well, while we believe inthe equal 
rights ot men and women, we think that love 
after marriage, and always and forever, should 
be what it is before marriage—a glowing attrac- 
tion on both sides. and not the odious obliga- 
tion of one party and the sensual recklessness 
of the other. You see we don’t even believe 
in the equality of men, but we do believe that 
no one should be excluded on account of age, 
feX, Tace or color, from engaging in any occu- 
pation for which he or she is adapted by nature 
or culture. The women have all the rights 
they desire; we are neither Republicans nor 
Democrats; we are Theocrats and believe in 
Christ as a Saviour from selfishness. 

Correspondent—Pardon me, Mr. Olds, but I 
would like to understand better the difference 
you see between free love and complex marriage. 
W ill you be kine enough to explain it more 
fully ? 


If you take an in- | 
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Mr. Olds—We have left the simple form of 
marriage, and advanced to the complex stage of 
it. The honor and faithfulness that constitutes 
an ideal marriage may exist between two hun- 
dred as well as two, while the guarantees for 
women and children are much greater in the 
Community than they can be in any private 
family. The result of the complex system is 
that men are rendered more courteous, women 
more winning, children are better born, and 
both sexes are personally free. Distrust or 
suspicion never enters our family circle, al- 
ousy does not exist, abandonment and neglect 
are unknown among us, faithfulness and cher- 
ishing care predominate, and we have no aban- 
doned women or fatherless children in our 
Community. 

As Mr. Olds finished his last remark he was 
called away by a very patriarchal-looking indi- 
vidual to attend to something that required his 
immediate attention. Then, addressing me 
again, he said: ‘‘Take a walk through our 
grounds, sir; commune with yourself and think 
if there are any other questions you would like 
to ask me.” I thereupon took my hat and went 
forth into the garden, hoping that I might find 
my little blonde beauty again; but though I 
hunted about for half an hour I failed to find 
ier. I saw apple and peach trees loaded down 
with their luscious golden fruit, vines covered 
with every variety of grapes, full-blooded 
horses, Ayrshire cows, Merino sheep, and a 
shepherd’s dog, all of which impressed me with 
the thrift of the Community. As I strolled 
through the lovely garden, admiring the many- 
tinted flowers, I followed a narrow path which 
soon conducted me toward the barns. Behind a 
chicken-house I met a precocious boy driving a 
flock of very young chickens into a field. The 
following instructive conversation was the con- 
sequence of that meeting :— : 

Correspondent—Are those your chickens, 
Bub? ? : 
Boy—I take care of them, sir. Nothing be- 
longs to individuals here. Everything is com- 
mon property. ‘They are as much mine as any- 
body’s. 

Correspondent—Are your father and mother 
here? ; 
Boy—My mother is here, but my father is at 
the other Community. 

Correspondent—How old are you, sonny ? 
Boy—Twelve years old, sir. (At this he 
began whistling ‘‘Mollie Darling,” as I suppose, 
to impress me with his age and importance. ) 
Correspondent—Are you married? 

Boy (looking very knowingly at me)—No, 
sir, not yet; but I will be in a couple of years. 
(Changing the subject)—Say, stranger, hadn’t 
you better go and look at the pigs? 

Acting on the suggestion, I inspected a very 
fine breed of hogs, which were living in seem- 
ing harmony with a number of different kinds of 
pigeons. Then I slowly wended my way back 
to the house, and as I entered I was invited into 
a sitting-room by a pleasing-looking female. In 
the room, seated on benches without backs, 
were seven females dressed in calico bloomer 
costume, wearing their hair short. All were 
sewing. Ltried to induce them to converse with 
me, but by the sly glances they cast behind 
the house I inferred that they were either 
watched or afraid of somebody. As they would 
not talk to me I took a good look at them. I 
must be pardoned if I do not describe their ap- 
pearance, because a description would not be 
complimentary. Suffice it to say they were not 
ovely in form nor less than forty years of age. 
Assoon as Mr. Olds returned they all began 
talking to me at a high rate of speed, and prob- 
ably would have continued until the present 
time had it not been that Mr. Olds rescued me 
from being talked to death by female Commun- 
ists and took me into the room he and I were in 
during the morning. Then he began the con- 
versation by giving me 2 long dissertation on 
the Bible, the divinity of Christ and the Apostol- 
ic influence of St. Paul. I cut him short by 
asking if they had any speciai rules of internal 
ecohomy or home government. He replied: 
“We have daily evening mectings and a weekly 
system of mutual criticism.” 
Correspondent—Will you be kind enough to 
describe this method of criticism, Mr. Olds ? 
Mr. Olds—Well, it takes the place of back- 
biting. Sometimes persons are criticised by the 
entire family: at other times by a committee of 
six, eight, twelve, or more. In these criticisms 
the most perfect sincerity exists, and whenever 
L am criticised about my faults I try to mend 
them, and I love the people who have criticised 
me. In determining upon any course of action 
we act unitedly, or not at all, and therefore our 
business harmony is perfect, and only our pri- 
vate life is criticised. 

Correspondent—Has every member of the 
Community special duties to perform? I ask 
this because you all seem to have plenty of 
work to do. How do you arrange about work- 
ing? 

Mr. Olds—Labor is entirely voluntary. The 
members are accustomed to alternate between 
the different branches of industry, and many a 
person who understood but one trade when he 
joined us now understands several. The sexes 
mingle freely in different branches; women, 
relieved from household drudgery, often kecome 
helpmates to men who labor, and all go through 
a regular rotation of service, although there are 
no fixed rules for this. We can sicep until ten 
o'clock or get up at daylight, just as we wish, 
though each individual in the Community has 
some responsibility. 

Correspondent—Do you advocate temper- 
ance ? 

Mr. Olds—We practise it. 

Correspondent—Do you use tobacco in any 
form? 

Mr. Olds—No, sir. 

Corresponcent—Do you use tea and coffee ? 

Mr. Olds—Both are discarded. Decoctions 
of roasted grain or cocoa take their place. 

Correspondent—Are you vegetarians ? 

Mr. Olds—Not Strictly. Still we use little 
meat, preferring to live mainly on vegetables 
and fruit, of which we raise large quantities. 

Correspondent—Why do the women of the 
Community wear short dresses ? 

Mr. Olds—Because they consider it more 
convenient and more healthy, and because they 
prefer to practise simplicity in their attire. 
For similar reasons they wear their hair short. 

Correspondent—W hat has been the influence 
of the Community upon the surrounding popu- 
lation? 

Mr. Olds—Ask our neighbors. They are 
| glad to work for us and have their children em- 
| ployed in our factory. Real estate has risen 
| here from S40 to $150 an acre, which shows 
; that our Community carries prosperity with it. 

; Correspondent—Is the Community managed 





| by one man? 

| Mr. Olds—No, sir; there are as many man- 
agers as there are departments; but all import- 

j ant questions are brought betore the Commun- 
ity for decision, and every person, male and fe- 

| male, has a voice and a vote. 

Correspondent—But don’t some have more 
influence than others ? 
| Mr. Olds—Of course; that is true of every 

organization; Mr. Noyes, the founder of our 
| Community, is the one who exercises the most 
intluence. 

Correspondent—Have you many new con- 
verts, and are they chiefly males or females ? 

Mr. Olds—At present we have about one hun- 

dred applications annually, equally divided be- 

} tween the sexes, but we reject all. Joining the 
|Community is like marriage, and we want the 
| partics who do join us to know all about us be- 
| torehand, be in full sympathy with us, believe 
jin all our religious and social doctrines, pay all 
| their debts, secure their freedom from kindred, 
and to count well the cost of enlisting with us 
tor lite. 

Correspondent—Now, Mr. Olds, will you be 
kind enough to tell me what you expect to attain 
jin the end? 
| Mr. Olds—Peace, tranquillity, independence, 
' social elevation of the sexes, and we hope in 

time to do away with jails, prisons and laws. 
The criminal laws are tor the bad, not for the 
good. Look at the corruption that exists at 
Washington! Isn’t it true that cheating and ly- 
ing and stealing are going on throughout the 
country, and that, from the President of the 
| United States down to the lowest man, all are 
}corrupt? Our religion teaches us to do good 
only. We hope to improve the human race. 
| By observing care we hope to produce a race 
of mea and women which shall be healthy, 
spirited, handsome and enduring. We propose 
beginning as the Jews did, and we will continne 
it as long as we find it advantageous to our doc- 
trines for improving the races. 
| Correspondent—At what age do children, 
brought up in your Community, enter into all 
the rights of membership ? 

Mr. Olds—Girls at tourteen, boys at fifteen. 

Correspondent—Have the laws of Connecticut 
never interfered with you? 

Mr. Olds (laughing and rising from his 
chair)— They tried that, but could not succeed 
jin proving that we violated any of the statutes. 
, The fact is, all we do is a portion of our relig- 
,ion, and the constitution guarantees every man 
and women the right to worship God as they 
may see fit, You know our way—I have told 
you more about us than I ever told any one be- 
fore, and if you should ever come to Wallingtord 
again I hope it will be with a better opinion of 
us than you had before, and that you will come 
and see us. Good-bye. 

With a cordial shake of my hand Mr. Olds 
left me, and | wended my way toward the vil- 
lage, ruminating upon the horrors of Commun- 
ism.— Boston Post. 





Wuen character is lost, when honor dies, 
there is nothing left. Many have started in 


Women’s Schemes. 
pikes 
"A WOMEN’S CITY. 
AURORA PHELPS’S THEORY. 


Boston is the City of Notions, and many of 
them are unique. All classes have their hob- 
bies, and ride them gallantly. Working-women 
have theirs as well as the women of wealth. 
To offset the ‘‘Woman’s Club” and the ‘‘Radi- 
cal Club”—both founded and conducted by wo- 
men chiefly—we have the ‘‘Town of Aurora” 
and ‘‘Boffin’s Bower.” We propose to describe 
Miss Phelps’s auroral dream of a city without a 
male tyrant in it. : : 

A little inquiry discovered the high priestess 

of the movement at 85 Hanover street, Boston. 
Briefly stating our errand, she readily consented 
to accompany us to the place of the city—to be 
—for as yet it is after the fashion of many 
Western cities. We had barely time to reach 
the Lowell cars, but I could not avoid noticing 
the many familiar yet respectful greetings given 
my companion by the poorer people along our 
way. It seems that while the men who thrive 
by talking of labor reform are haggling as to 
which political king will give the thirty pieces 
of silver, the women once: known as arch-agita- 
tors in labor movements have given up the 
tields of politics for the greener fields of their 
Eden, which they locate, not in Asia Minor, but 
about nine miles from this city, and where wo- 
men are to own homes and receive the same 
practical education as men have done, with com- 
mensurate wages, a pro-rata cooperative com- 
munity interest, with a somewhat Fourieristic 
organization of labor for the more advanced wor- 
shipers. The family altar is held sacred, but 
the real relative positions of the parties are re- 
versed from the present usual status, as the 
home is to be in the name of the wife and go to 
the female heirs. So outre a move is possible 
only in New England, which justly prides itself 
on being the citadel of civil and religious liberty 
on this continent. Her sterile soil grows grand 
spegimens of nature’s gentlefolk, and ker chil- 
dren are foremost among the world’s rulers, 
teachers, merchants and toilers. But New Eng- 
land is also noted for its wonderful and myste- 
rious mixture of skeptical Paul Pryism in mat- 
ters civil and religious; its rigid orthodox con- 
servatism, and often intolerance, in trifles of 
law and custom; its blind reverence for ‘‘au- 
thority’? and the powers that be, mixed with all 
the wild theories of radical reformers or deform- 
ers that have ever blessed or banned this mun- 
dane sphere since the year one. In all these 
divers respects the old Bay State is New Eng- 
land’s pride, the quintessence of extremes ; 
Boston is its hot-bed—the veritable Hub of the 
“istic” world—and fit home for the Amazons of 
this new social departure. 
Naturally, women are more quixotic than 
men, and as women largely outnumber the males 
in Massachusetts their vagaries have here full 
scope—in talk, at least. Your readers are 
doubtless well posted regarding their efforts in 
the legal, medical, matrimonial and voting 
lines; probably of your readers some may re- 
member the land scheme urged upon our Legis- 
lature by these impecunious and husbandless 
women a few years ago, more especially in the 
winters of 1868 and ’69. Of course, the State 
could not pledge its credit to provide lands, 
homes and good outfits for this little army of 
needy women. Nobody but a woman with a 
mission would have dreamed of asking so irra- 
tional a thing! But there was no denying the 
vast suffering, or the women’s claim that the 
State owed to these poor women parental care 
and help—which it did not give, not because it 
lacked in sympathy, but for the best reasor in 
the world—that it could devise no practical way 
to aid. It however did establish a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for that work, which has, as 
yet, offered no practical solution of the diffi- 
culty. In 1870 the agitation and legislative per- 
plexities continually stirred up by these women 
and their opponents became so unbearable, and 
the presence of so many shabbily-clad women 
with homestead petitions and like documents at 
the State House was so annoying, that the legis- 
lature of that year gladly rid itself of their com- 
pany by giving the chief spirit of the hubbub, one 
Aurora H. C. Phelps, and her associates a char- 
ter under the name of the “Women’s Economi- 
cal Garden Homestead League,” with power to 
hold one hundred thousand dollars in homes, or 
other property, free of tax. A mere trifle this, 
but enough to test the scheme and sect the mov- 
ers to raising money and buying land instead of 
fomenting political quarrels. One result, thus 
fur, seems to have been the squelching out the 
power of the sd-called labor reform party for 
mischief in this State, though the women have 
done little toward building their latter-day Eden 
beyond finding a good location and getting about 
sixty acres of productive land whereon to be- 
gin operations. The female members of the 
League are the working bees of this semi-relig- 
ious society. ‘The male members are regarded as 
helpers and advisers only ; and, though invari- 
ably consulted on all society affairs, have no 
controlling voice, beyond argument, in the final 
decisions. 

Leaving the cars at the watering station in 
Woburn Centre, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
with a score of thriving villages within a radius 
of five miles, four minutes’ walk over a most 
luxuriant pasture, sloping up a hillside crowned 
with pine, brought us upon a large, rolling up- 
land with a warm southerly exposure. It is 
truly a pleasant place. Around the valley 
bounding the tract on the south and cast the 
iron horse champs his fiery bit. Across the in- 
tervales the hillside towns glisten in the sun. 
At our feet, almost in the center of the women’s 
domain, a flashing brooklet dances over minia- 
ture falls, filling a tiny lake flocked with lilies, 
and full of shiny, speckled trout, and tame, for 
the women are averse to any ‘‘cruelty to ani- 
majs,” even if wearing the “human form di- 
vine.” But little gardening has been done; a 
patch of potatoes, another of turnips look well; 
a piece of mowing land is said to cut four tons 
English hay to the acre; there is a.small peat 
meadow trom which some has been cut, show- 
ing a superior quality. Roads are staked and 
some are now being graded across the land, 
which will give some of the neighboring towns 
an advantageous short-cut from their present 
routes of travel. A public green of consider- 
ble width borders one side of all these main 
roads, which are themselves eighty feet wide, 
giving ample space for driving, ete., and mak- 
ing the lots alongside desirable residences, even 
for Boston nabobs who can here find help trained 
to order right at hand. 

The homestead dwellings, as in Vineland, 
will have, each one, its garden in front with 
vines and flowers, a plan that must-commend 
itself to all lovers of the beautiful, and exert a 
strong influence for good upon the youth of the 
place, Fruit trees of the best varieties are to 
grace the public grounds, the fruit of which, 
when ripe, is to be free to all hungry souls. 
The labels will be, ‘Don’t harm the trees nor eat 
unripe fruit—eat the best and plant the seed.” 
Just fancy the feelings of Boston children, used 
to seeing on their Common, ‘Don’t walk on the 
grass,” when they reach this Utopian home and 
green. These women have great faith in the 
better instincts of humanity, if rightly appealed 
to, and are confident the children will appre- 
ciate, sooner or later, a genuine effort to do 
them good in this way. Care will be taken to 
provide work for women purchasing homes, so 
that the payments need not lapse, but if by 
sickness or providential cause the small pay- 
ments cannot be met the League will loan the 
necded sum, so that crime persisted in can alone 
deprive any homestead buyer of her home in 
this Eden. An industrial school for adults, as 





} well as minors, with a cooperative store for the 
|members of the League, will help the women 
in following one of Poor Richard's maxims. 

A domestic school will aid the younger 
women to attain thorough proficiency in all 
home duties; and a baby home, where any 
parentless child will be reccived as the ward of 
the League and reared with the best skill of 
science and hygiene in the nurture and admo- 
nition of God up to womanhood or manhood, 
that if possible all disease, physical or moral, 
may be driven from their systems, will be cared 
for, under the instruction of competent teachers, 
by the pupils of the domestic school, who will 
thus become better able to take upon themselves 
the obligations of wifehood and motherhood. 
A free hospital tor general diseases of women, 
and a lying-in-home, where intanticide in any 
form will not be tolerated, will make excellent 
training schools tor medical students and nurses; 
and, as women will probably be the M. D.’s of 
the future, let us have them as skillful as may 
be. Twenty or fifty thousand dollars might be 
well bestowed on this charity, for such it truly 
will be to women and children. As an invest- 
ment it would pay large interest, as all such in- 
stitutions always do, however poorly cared for, 
while this will have the best obtainable talent at 
its head. 

But these women have an eye to money-mak- 
ing, also. Itis known tothe initiated that several 
car-loads of soiled goods weekly find their way 
from Boston and vicinity to Troy, N. Y., there 
to be made ‘‘as good as new” and returned to 
their owners. The women think there is no 
reason why all this ‘circulating medium” should 
leave the State when so many persons here 
need work; they therefore propose to beg or 
borrow three thousand dollars wherewith to 
erect a laundry with the best modern labor 
savers, that the work can be done better and 
cheaper, and yet pay better profits, than at Troy. 
This they will locate at the lakelet’s outlet ad- 
jacent the rail, and, as all trains but the express 
will stop there, the plan promises success. 
Where is the large souled man or woman who 
will give the laundry a push? Here is their 
chance to increase their bank accounts in both 











lite with fair prospects at every turn; prosperity 
met them: but, having no chart of character 
to guide them, they have finally sunk. and 
ruin marks the spot where once dignity, ener- 
i skill, nobility reigned royally triumph- 
an 


worlds, the celestial and terrestrial. We counted 
sixteen lots preemptej in western manner, by 
the owner’s name on a stick, or a cellar dug, 
but probably all these will have the dwellings 
ready for occupancy before winter, as the 


owners will build for themselves, having suffi- 
cient means so todo. The soil is a rich yellow 
loam; now bearing ample crops of berries; as 
all the poor people in the vicinity can testify 
who now are busy harvesting them with well- 
filled pails. They are making the most of their 
opportunity, as they do not expect the privilege 
another year if success still attends the efforts 
of the Boston working-women as it has in times 
past. The object of the league is truly excel- 
lent, and if its schemes can be made practicable 
it will accomplish a good thing for society at 
large.—Charlestown Chronicle. 





The South Under Rebei Rule. 
ice 
JEFFERSON DAVIS AS PRESIDENT. 


A great experiment of States-right secession 
has been made, and it is important that the 
world should know precisely what baneful con- 
sequences resulted from this experiment, in or- 
der that no such insane and deplorable attempt 
shall again be essayed in any part of this broad 
Union, and in order that all may be sclemnly 
warned not to take even the first step toward 
that evil state of things which was soon to be 
realized in Richmond. I do not believe that a 
more heartless and grinding despotism has been 
anywhere known since the days of Dionysius of 
Syracuse than the one there set on foot. Upon 
the pretext of military necessity, all power was 
concentrated in the hands of Mr. Davis and his 
myrmidons, und not a particle of this power was 
intrusted to them which they did not criminally 
and corruptly transcend and abuse. By a 
shameful act of servility, Mr. Davis was given 
authority to suspend the great charter of liberty 
whenever and wherever he pleased; and this 
was done on his own earnest solicitation. A 
bill was passed, called the ‘‘Forcible Impress- 
ment Law,” which placed all the means of sub- 
sistence for men and domestic animals com- 
pletely under the control of Mr. Davis and his 
official servitors, a large proportion of whom 
were dishonest and oppressive beyond anything 
which can be conceived of, save by those who 
came in contact with that terrible system of 
fraud and violence which they introduced. A 
conscription law was passed which brought un- 

der Mr. Davis’s command every able-bodied man 
in the South between the ages of sixteen and 
forty-five; and all who refused to serve in the 
Confederate army against the paternal govern- 
ment of their fathers were subject to be shot as 
for desertion. When the bill for this purpose 
yas upon its passage I offered thirteen different 
amendments to it, intended to correct palpable 
unconstitutionalities ; all of these were rapidly 
voted down, and then, with only a small num- 

ber of others, I voted agginst the measure. 

This law of conscription was most rigorously 
and cruelly enforced, and was the cause, not 
only of very general popular disgust, but the 

fatal enfeeblemeng of the Confederate army by 

actual desertion. A sweeping confiscation act 
was passed, designed to take away all the prop- 

erty of all those who anywhere within the lim- 

its of the Confederate States did not give open 

countenance and support to the cause of the 

rebellion. This law was afterward so amplified 

and extended by amendment at the instance of 
Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana—a special devotee 

and confidant of Mr. Davis—as to embrace the 

property of men, women and children, where- 

soever located, who might chance to be then ab- 

sent, who, holding property in the South, did 

not immediately return within the confines of 
the Confederate States and take an active part 
in the war. When this most nefarious amend- 

ment was under consideration I earnestly pro- 

tested against it, and brought to the attention of 
the mover that such men as the venerable Wr. 

Duncan and Leven P. Marshall, of New York, 

both formerly of Mississippi, would be strippea 
by this law of the most of what they were 

worth, though their age and other causes had 
prevented their taking any decided interest in 

the war; to which Mr. Perkins responded that 

it was just such men as these that he wished to 

bring within the operation of the law. I then 

ventured to mention that there were two most 
amiable and accomplished ladies of the city of 
Nashville, Mrs. Porter, the daughter of the ven- 
erable Felix Grundy, and Mrs. Player, the step- 
daughter of John Bell, who would be ruined by 

this law—for one of them was in Philadelphia 

and the other in Hartford, for the education of 
their children respectively—when I was again 
answered that it was precisely such cases as 
those described by me which it was desired to 
reach. And so this law passed ; and had the Con- 
federate cause triumphed, and Mr. Davis been 

continued in power, verily it would have been 
enforced to the letter. At last a member from 
Mississippi came one morning into the House 
of Representatives and offered a bill for adop- 
tion which proposed the immediate and universal 
establishment of martial law, and for an in- 
definite period ot time; and this movement was 
notoriously inspired by Mr. Davis himself. 1 
got up immediately and denounced it as a cold- 
biooded and unprincipled attempt to establish 
an armed despotism, at which the proposer 
grew affrighted. He came into the House next 
morning and asked to be allowed to withdraw it, 
but as I made stern objection to this it was not 
withdrawn, and now remains a permanent monu- 
ment of infamy and reproach. A slavish Con- 
gress even went so farin its devotion to Mr. 
Davis as to adopt a passport law, making it 
criminal even for a member of Congress to leave 
Richmond except under the sign-manual of 
Judah P. Benjamin, Mr. Davis's Secretary of 
State, and the known writer of his executive 
messages. A few months betore this evil appa- 
rition of a government, built upon the basis of 
extreme States rights and secession, broke up, 
a bill or resolution was introduced and passed 
unanimously in the Confederate Senate, provid- 
ing for the payment of $7000 in gold to Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, as part of his presidential 
salary of $25,000. ‘This was evidently intended 
as a preliminary step toward paying the whole 
$25,000 in gold thereafter. ‘The bill had been 
under consideration in the body where it origi- 
nated for several days, and had been much dis- 
cussed in the Richmond newspapers, so that Mr. 
Davis was bound to know that it was before 
Congress. By existing law his salary was pay- 
able alone in Confederate paper, and sich was 
the distinct understanding when his second elec- 
tion occurred. His remarkable physiognomy 
stood visibly impressed upon every Confederate 
note, so that the payment of his salary in any- 
thing but Confederate paper was fatally to dis- 
credit the only currency we had. Mr. Davis 
had a dwelling-house supplied to him, and furni- 
ture, fuel and provision tor some six horses, at 
the government’s expense. The members of 
Congress were content to receive, as the recom- 
pense of their legislative labors, Confederate 
money, though it was now worth only ten cents 
on the dollar. The Confederate soldiers would 
have been glad to get their own wretched pay in 
the paper currency, but could not even get that. 
The poor tellows were, most of them, in rags 
and barefoot. When this legislative monstrum 
horrendum reached the House I rose in my 
place and said that I would move a test vote: I 
wished to know how many men.there were 
slavish and corrupt enough to vote for so in- 
famous a measure, and I moved to put it on the 
table, calling for the ayes and nays. ‘To the 
honor of the body be it spoken, only seven per- 
sons had the unblushing audacity to vote yea. 
Some of these, I learn, are now complaining 
most vehemently that the Congress of the United 
States recently increased the President's salary 
from $25,000 to $50,000, though every man of 
sense knows that $50,000 will hardly go as far 
as $10,000 would have done in the purchase of 
the necessaries of life, in the days of our earlier 
Presidents. I have not stated a hundredth part 
of the enormities the enactment of which I was 
daily compelled to witness in Richmond. I 
hope never to be compelled to detail all I wit- 
nessed there.— Henry S. Foote’s Reminiscences. 





MISCELLANY. 

In SerremBer.— 
Feathery clouds are few and fair, 
Thistledown is on the air; 
Rippling sunshine on the lake, 
Wild grapes scent the sunny brake; 
Dizzy songs the crickets sing, : 
Wild bees wander murmuring; 
Butterflies float in a dream, 
Over all the swallows gleam; 
Here and yonder, high and low, 
Golden-rod and sun-flowers glow; 
Here-and-there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes : 
Purple asters bloom and thrive, 
I am glad to be alive! 

—Aldine. 


Joun Stuart Mii, tHE Women’s Evaycet. 
The highest encomium which John Stuart Mill 
now receives—that which he would most value— 
is that every noble woman's heart in Europe is 
this day comfortless beside his grave. I re- 
member to have been present once ina company 
composed chiefly of ladies of the higher class 
in Moscow, when a friend, introducing me 
said, ‘‘He is a friend of John Stuart Mill * 
when instantly I was surrounded by all of that 
sex in the room. begging to be told of his look 
his manner, and every word I had ever heard 
him speak. Each declared that she kept his 
work on The Subjection of Women by her side 
and read it as her gospel. Throughout Russia 
I found it the same, and heard the sentiments 
of that work quoted on the stage amidst applause 
in which every woman made her hands attest 
the homage of her heart. In France the best 
women proudly claimed him as their adopted 
fellow-citizen, and the tribute he had Written 
on his wife’s grave made them forget the ro- 
mances of Hugo ard About. There never was 
a man more worthy to receive this homage and 
love from good women; for, great as was his 
intellect, and heroic as was his devotion to large 
public ends, he was, from his earliest to his 











latest days, distinguished among those who 
knew him as one whose affections were almest 
passionate in their depth, and whose love, when 
he did love, might be described as passing the 
love of woman.—M. D. Conway, in Harper's 
Magazine. 


“WATER AND THE Spixit.”—(By John W. 
Chadwick. )— 
Water that comes from Heaven, 
Water that thither goes, 
True symbol thou of life from God, 
And life that to him flows. 
But ’twixt the first and last, 
The coming and return, 
How mach the water and the life 
May live and love and learn! 


When summer clouds distill 
The sweetness of the rain, 

What various work it finds to do 
Ere it goes back again! 

It feeds the mountain rills 
As they go hurrying down: 

It cools the pavement, hot as flame, 
In the deserted town. 


It tinkles day and night 

In fountains silver clear, 
Tempting the little birds to come 

And make their toilet here. 
About the roots of flowers, 

And the great roots of trees, 
It lingereth as tenderly 

As saint upon his knees. 


And many a thirsty soul 
Its limpid sweetness quaffs, 

And when the farmer smells the rain 
How merrily he laughs! 

O rain that comes from Heaven! 
The life that comes from God, 

Ere it returns, more paths than thine 
Shall wonderingly have trod. 


On mountain and on plain 
This has a work to do, 

A joy to get, a joy to give, 
That cannot be for you. 

This shall have riils to feed, 
And cool the heated ways; 

This too shall bubble, fountainwise, 
For many pleasant days. 

And this where all is dark, 
As it were underground, 

Shall nurse the hidden roots of power 
With never voice or sound. 


And this for those who thirst, 

All tired and sore of feet, 
Must be the cup of water cold 

For His disciple meet. 
O child so fresh from Heaven! 

What omens sweet and grand 
Kun up to kiss thy tiny feet 

Like waves upon the sand. 
Wave-omens, kiss and kiss ; 

Our hearts accept you all, 
And dare believe more blessirgs wait 

Than we have words to call. 
—Christian Union. 
Anne Bronte.—Anne Bronté, the youngest 
of the three, was unlike Charlotte and Emily in 
disposition and mental constitution. She was 
not so vigorous, and seemed more dependent 
upon the sympathy of others. These charac- 
teristics are apparent in her works, though in 
her principal novel there are touches which al- 
most remind one of Emily. She was, neverthe- 
less, deficient in the energy which distinguished 
her sisters, and was altogether frailer in body 
and more tender and serene in spirit. The de- 
votional element in her nature was very strong, 
as will be seen from a perusal of her poems. 
Her sensitiveness was great, and apt to be 
wounded by the bitter experiences she was 
salled upon to endure as one of the class of ill- 
treated individuals called governesses. Some 
of these experiences she has commemorated in 
her story, ‘Agnes Grey,” which, however, shows 
no notable powers of penetration and insight 
such as the world had been accustomed to look 
tor in the authors bearing the cognomen of Bell. 
It is the most inferior of all the works written 
by the sisters, though interesting in many as- 
ects. Possessed of a less determined will than 
Tie Anne Bronté: bore her sufferings patient- 
ly, and, as the hour of dissolution approached, 
the terrors which had bound her spirit were dis- 
sipated, and she passed away, we are assured, 
in a calm and triumphant manner. Her last 
verses are most beautiful in sentiment, and 
worked out with considerable skill. It is a 
curious question how this gentle woman, never- 
theless, came to write such a narrative as ‘‘The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” which in some of. its 
details, is more offensive and repulsive than the 
great piéce de resistance of her next elder sister. 
The drunken orgies of Mr. Huntington and his 
companions cannot fail to be disgusting to the 
reader, vivid though the relation may be in col- 
or. Most probably that portion of the story 
was suggested by the sad practical acquaintance 
the author had been compelled to make of the 
effects of the vice of drunkenness inher brother 
Branwell. The sorrows entailed by his conduct 
weighed upon her deeply, and she gave relief to 
her feelings by picturing the sin with all its hid- 
eous consequences and deformity through the 
medium of fiction. It might be that she had hope 
such a revelation would be effective for good, and 
certainly all who read the story cannot but be af- 
fected by that wretched portion of it devoted to 
the delineation of a drunkard. — It is the strong- 
est, the most striking, part of the volume, and 
the mystery of its production by such a pure 
soul as Anne Bronte’s can only be explained 
on the hypothesis we have assumed. The love 
of Gilbert Markham for the attractive and clever 
widow is a delightful episode, and excellently 
told, and the closing chapters go very tar to re- 
deem the unpleasantness we were compelled to 
encounter in the body of the work. As with 
Emily, Anne Bronte’s strong point as a novelist 
was in the delineation of one grand master pas- 
sion from the moment when it entered into the 
soul to the time when it assumed complete and 
undisputed possession of it. We see this ty- 
ranny of passion in Heathcliff; we behold the 
tyranny again in-another directionin Mr. Hunt- 
ington. In both cases, however, it is finally left 
with as repulsive an appearance as the graphic 
pencils of the artists were able to command. 
No one can affirm that vice is ever winked at; 
it is, on the contrary, drawn without cloak or 
veil, in order that its devotees may be ashamed, 
or that those who are in danger of becoming its 
victims may be arrested and appalled. Such, 
we take it, is the great lesson of ‘*The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall,” and readers, even without 
sympathy for the author, would be unjust to at- 
firm that the lesson is not taught with sufficient 
distinctiveness and foree. ‘There are some 
things which only need to be described to be 
abhorred; and this feeling probably led to the 
production of the work just alluded to.—Coru- 
hill Mayazine. 
Tue Gate Cattep Beautirut.—(By John 
W. Chadwick. )— 
“And they brought a man, lame from his birth, 
and laid him daily at the gate of the temple 
which is called Beautiful.” 


Lame from his birth; and who is not as much, 
Though in his body he be stout and strong; 
And in his mind an athlete for the truth; 

In conscience, too, a giant against wrong. 
For who that guesses what a man may be, 

In all his powers and graces how divine, 

And then bethinks him of the thing he is— 

So far below that glory, God, of thine— 
Though he were greatest of the sons of men, 
““Why callest thou me good?” he still would 


Bay ; 

And all the heights already won would point 

To higher peaks along the heavenly way. 

Lame from our birth; and daily we are brought, 

And at the gate called Beautiful are laid; 

Sometimes its wonder makes us free and glad; 

Sometimes its grandeur makes us half afraid. 

The gate called Beautiful; and yet methinks 

The pictures change with every changing 
hour; 

Or sweeter things come stealing into view, 

Which stronger things had hidden by their 

power. 

There all the stars and systems go their way ; 

There shines the moon, so tender in her grace ; 

And there, than moon or star or sun more fair, 

The blessed wonder of the human face. 

Faces and faces! some of children sweet; 

And some of maidens, fresh and pure and 
true; 

And some that lovelier are at evening time 

Than any can be while the years are few. 

This is the gate called Beautiful; it swings 

To music sweeter than was heard that day 

When Saint Cecilia, rapt in ecstasy, 

Heard through her trance the angelic rounde- 
lay. 

Music of little children at their play ; 

Uf mothers, hushing them to sleep and 
dreams ; 

Of all the birds that sing in all the trees; 

Of all the murmuring of all the streams. 

And at this gate, not at wide intervals, 

Are we, lame from our birth, laid tenderly 

But datly ; and not one day passes by 

And we look not upon this mystery. 

Gate of the Temple! surely it is that! 

It opens not into vacuity ; 

For all its beauty, it is not so fair 

But that a greater beauty there can be. 

Thy beauty, O my Father! Allis thine; 

But there is beauty in thyself from whence 

The beauty thou hast made doth ever flow, 

In streams of never-failing affluence. 

Thou art the Temple! and though I am lame— 

Lame from my birth, and shall be till I die— 

I enter through the gate called Beautiful, 

And Iam alone with thee, O thou Mos: High! 











—Old and New. 


CARPETINGS, | 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


We have completed the 
Enlargement and Improvements in Store, 
and invite the attenticn of our friends to our IN- 
CREASED FACILITIES FOR BUSINESS. 

We shall be in daily receipt of 


The Best Designs 


Foreign and Domestic Manufacturers haye to offer. 
We feel contident our assortment 


Has seldom been Equalled, and never Sur- 
passed. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 TREMONT STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 
septs 4t 


THE NEW FRENCH SYSTEM 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


MR. WILLIAM BRITTEN and MRS. EMMA 
HARDINGE BRITTEN, graduates of the Viennese 
and Parisian School of Electricity, late associate of 
Dr. Elizabeth French, « chief operator at the Phila- 
delphia Electrical Clinics, are prepared to examine 
and treat every form of disease, chronic or acute, on 
the highly successtul new French system of Elec- 
tricity—the most speedy and certain method of cure 
ever discovered. 

TO PHYSICIANS ESPECIALLY. 
Examinations made by the INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS, practised only by 
the graduates of the new French School, and pro- 
nounced the greatest scientific discovery of the age. 
Lessons in Anatomy and Physiology illustrated by 
splendid models. s 


155 Brookline Street. 
Oftice hours from 9 A. M. tu 5 P.M. 4t 


sepluo 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORs, ete. 
Our Work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 6€0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july5-3m FACTORY AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HOTEL VENDOME. 
Commonwealth avenue, cor. Dartmouth St. 
SECOND SEASON, 
Engagements for suites of apartments commencing 
Oct. 1, 1873, can be made by early application at the 
hotel. 
The house has been enlarged during the past sum- 
mer, has now accommodations for thirty tamilies. 
Among its advantages may be named—a private table 
to each suite of apartments; bath-room connected 
With each suite; heatedjby steam throughout; hot and 
cold water; steam elevators electric bells; speaking 
tubes; telegraph to stable for carriages; free use of 
billiard-room to guests and their friends; several of 
the suites of apartments have private street entrances 
and private dining-rooms. 
The special feature of this house is a new, covered 
terrace, Is0 feet in length, built for the purpose of 
promenade during the cold winter months. This will 
be found invaluable. No other hotel in Boston has 
this advantage. The location is delightful, its ap- 
pointments elegant. The cost of apartments and 
board in this establishment will be found to be less 
than the cost of keeping house in any first-class local- 
ity in Boston, 3t septs, 


CARPET-BEATING 
MA CHIEN BE, 
HARRIS & HOLMES’ PATENT, 


Cor. of Chapman and Emerald Sts., 


near Dover Street, Boston. 


The subscribers, fecling that nine years’Jeonstant 
efforts on their part to render this method of cleaning 
carpets superior to all others, have entire confidence 
in giving satisfaction to those to whom we may be 
indebted for patronage. 

We would call the particular attention of those 
who have not tried this method of cleaning carpets, 
to give us a trial and see if you are not well satisfied. 
The advantages this machine has over all other modes 
of cleaning curpets are: 

1. It does not injure the fabric of the finest carpet, 
as they are beaten with exible whips instead of 
hard, unyielding sticks. Tapestry and Brussels Car- 
pets are beaten on the backs and not at all on the 
fuce side. 

2. It thoroughly frees the carpet from dust, all parts 
of it being uniformly beaten, and effectually expels 
all vermin, 

3. Itis more economical; as a carpet that is entirely 
freed from dust and grit will wear much longer than 
one in which they are but partially removed, and by 
continual friction wear it out. 

4. The work can be done in all kinds of weather 
and at all seasons of the year. 

N.B. All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


A. H. THOMPSON & 60., Proprietors. 
dt 


septo 


ISAAC COOK & CO.’S 


STOCK ALE. 


By reason of our patrons calling upon us so fre- 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our store, we have deter 
mined for the tuture to bottle it ourselves, and re- 
spectfully solicit the patronage of those desiring 
COOK’S ALE. For its puriiy and quality, the follow- 
ing litter trom Dr. 8S. DANA HAYES, State Assayer 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 
No. 20 STATE STREET, Boston, 
Messrs. ISAAC Cook & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 
working of MeCormick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetitication and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and whichis not 
visible, ¢re removed by this process. If the wort is 
passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
uable constituents are held up in clear solution, and 
are not removed by the filler, while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by builing, are completely sep- 
arated and removed. 

Respectfully, S. DANA HAYES, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts, 
28th April, Is71. 

All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhds., Bbls., Halt Bbls. and Kegs, (specially put up 
for the Trade and Family use,) will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

ae The attention of EXPRESSMEN and GRO- 
CERS is particularly invited to this advertisement, 


ISAAC COOK & CO,, 
25 CENTRAL STREET, 
BOSTON. 

aug? 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO. 


MANUFACTURE 
Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 


They have proved by the test given them 
for several years to be the most substan- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 


Aa SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO., 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 

Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
In French and German Photography, and are believed 
‘o be equal to anything produced in the city. aug2 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. aug 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf septs 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
We Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE | 
that tor sineness, bodyand durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

#e@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- | 
age of our PURKE LEAD. None genuine without it. | 

augy 3m 





HAS ALL THE NEWS! 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
FOR FIVE CENTS, 


Distributed by carriers in town. Office 
12 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON. 
jyl9 tt 

















|} JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALER. 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf augy 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate, 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect Worthy of the most implicit conti. 
Warehouses : 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septe if 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


dence. 


Be A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
june2s tt 


RI 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital..... wceseevene $200,000. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets..... ausaane $2,000,000, 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—"Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for ohe, three or five 
years. 





DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peiree, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jetfries. Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly augz 


— 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
SA56,8368.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (4s heretofore) ready to insure 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 


on the 


allow. 


CHAS. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 

No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town, 

March 20, 1373. ir 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 


mch22 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
QUINCY. 


TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING WOL- 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suitable for building purposes is 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 
trom Boston. : 

Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Csmmonwealth, and 
the resirictions placed upon all will keep them 80. 

Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fuir spot. 

Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high 
in respectto morals and social and intellectual quali- 
ties whichrenders any place desirable as a residence. 

Fifth. The ae sae both of lund and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. 

Sith. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
a mile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 

Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 

Eighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many parts 
of Boston itself. 

Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
Pass FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
every one who buys or builds a house and becomes 4 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 
Boston. 
GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 


julyS 3m 


WE WANT 


All the GOOD FAMILIES we can get to Locate at 


CLARENDON HILLS, ARLINGTON ST,, 


—AND— 


HYDE PARK CENTER. 


We will either Sell or Rent them Pleasant Cottages 
on the most liberal terms we have ever offered. 

All these sections of the town are carefully restrict- 
ed, thus insuring to them, for years to come, 


DESIRABLE NEIGHBORHOODS, 


To those who desire to Build we will sell good loca- 
tions at low prices and advance liberally. 

The Frequent and Increasing Trains and 
Low Fares on the Bo-ton & Providence and the 
New England railroads render these locations quite 
as accessible as the South End or the Highlands. 

A. P. BLAKE, 
auges-tf 387 Washington St.. over the Savings Bank. 


1 ae 7 oe r = 
CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, i873, by the late proprietor, 
JoHn L. TUCKER, 

Will be continued under the management of the un- 
dersigned, Who Wi!l maintain its character as a first- 
class sunimer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi- 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted promenade and pretection in all sorts of 
weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
grandeur and loveliness. Facilities for hunting, 
boating and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 

land. 


Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), whieh 


} includes fares by Clifford House coaches, always at 


station on arrival of trains leaving Old ¢ vlony Depot 
ats A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 
Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
from whom further information may be obtained 
ey 


july26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager. 


* FASHIONS.” 


Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


Be- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 


Something New and Beautiful ! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
maysl tt 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (irst quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dee- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Sulls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

6709 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


julyl9 3m 


Ever 


jun7tt 
FIN E-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engragings and Chromos, 
With retail prices aflixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


apre6 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—Or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh2 
J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, jinporters and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&ec., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. LL. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july26 tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincey Hall, Boston, 





BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1573, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TQ MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
orce after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 





suitable for bricks and portable CASINYS, | 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. | 


working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


nt, 


aye 


2 Payments, 
3 Payments, 
4 Payments, 
) Payments, 
6 Payments, 


r, 


when insured. 


238 6 
3 2 SHG 416 
933 1254 1235 860 166 27% 


30 329 
351 5 
40 61 49 


Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 


year, and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President: 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





J.W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july5 


july5 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY'S, TREFY'’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 

581 and 583 Washington corner 
Place. 


of Dix 
sepuls 


Street, 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


pata 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


RICHARDSON & CO., 


PEALERS IN 


augl-3m 








CLOTHING, ETC. 


ARD, MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


Cc. C. MOULTON, R. P. GODDARD, 


A.W. 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


aug2 


SEARD, 
H.C. BLUE, 


FREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 Wasuincton STREET. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


J. H. FREELAND, 
L. L. HARDING, 
SiLas W. LoomIs, 
mays 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
W MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy STREET, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
mchl-6m 


6m 





H. 8, BURDETT, Cc, C, Goss. 
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